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BUT BRAT RS. 


LORD WILLIAM. 
From an unpublished Ballad by Sir Walter Scott. 


Lord William was the bravest knight 
That dwalt in fair Scotland, 

And though renowa'd.in France and Spain, 
Fell by a ladie’s hand, 


As she was walking made alone, 
Down by yon shady wood, 

She heard a smit* o’ bridle reins, 
She wish’d might be for good. 


‘«Come to my arms, my dear Willie, 
You're welcome hame to me; 

To best o’ cheer and charcoal redt 
And candle burning free.” 





“T winna light, I darena light, 
Nor come to your arms at a’ ; 

A fairer maid than ten o’ you 
I'll meet at Castle-law.” 


“A fairér maid than me, Willie! 
A fairer maid than me! 

A fairer maid than ten o’ me 
Your eyes did never see.” 


He loutedt ower his saddle lap, 
To kiss her ere they part, 

And wi’ a little keen bodkin, 
She pierced him to the heart. 


** Ride on, ride on, Lord William now, 
As fast as ye can dree ; 

Your bonny lass at Castle-law 
Will weary you to see.” 


Out up then spake a bonny bird, 
Sat high upon a tree— 

“How could you kill that noble lord? 
He came to marry thee. 


«Come down, come down, my bonnie bird 
And eat bread off my hand! 

Your cage shall be of wiry goud, 
Whar now it’s but the wand.” 


“« Keep ye your cage o’ goud lady, 
And I will keep my tree ; 

As ye hae done to Lord William, 
Sa wad ye do to me.” 


She set her foot on her door step, 
A bonny marble stane ; 

And carried him to her chamber, 
O’er him to make her mane. 


And she has kept that good lord's corpse 
Three quarters of a year, 

Until that word began to spread, 
Then she began to fear.” 


Then she cried on her waiting maid, 
Aye ready at her ca’; 

“ There is a knight into my bower, 
‘Tis time he were awa.”’"— 


The ane has ta’en him by the head, 
The ither by the feet, 

And thrown him in the wan water, 
That ran beith wide and deep. 


“ Look back, look back, now, lady fair, 
On him that lo’ed ye weel ! 

A better man than that blue corpse 
N'er drew a sword of steel.” 





* Smit—Clashing noise, from smite—hence, also, (perhaps) Smith and Smithy. 
t Charcoal red— This circumstance marks the antiquity of the poem, While wood 
was plenty in Scotland, charcoal was the usual fuel in the chambers of the wealthy. 
t uted—Stooped. 
—_>— 


ANECDOTES OF A DETENU. 


Antipathy of David the Painter to Wigs.—I had frequent opportunities of 


visiting David during his residence at Brussels. A friend of mine, Mr. P . 
had requested him to paint the full-length portrait of his mother—a lady nearly 
eighty years of age ; who, however, wished to be represented in the splendid 
attire she wore when first presented at the court of Louis XV. It is well known 
that David had the greatest aversion to paint persons in the costume of modern 
times. Ihave heard him say, that he had once intended to have exhibited Na- 
poleon, in his painting of “The Crossing the Alps,” without a cocked hat, 
which might, he observed, be supposed to have been blown off by a gust of wind ; 
then, said he, the fine head of the hero would have been seen to much greater 





advantage. “TI will not prostitute my pencil in drawing falbalas, hoops, and | 
powdered periwigs,” exclaimed David with violent rage, when my friend re- 


quested him to honour the whim of the old Jady ;—“ Sir, under somewhat similar 
circumstances I once gave great offence to Napoleon, to the Pope, to Talleyrand, 


and to Cardinal Caprara ; but notwithstanding solicitations, and even menaces, I , 


carried the point. These are the facts :-—At the period of Napoleon’s corona- 
tion, while the Pope was in Paris, | received an order from the Emperor to paiut 
a large picture of the coronation.* I represented Cardinal Caprara, the Pope's 
minister, bareheaded. It was, in the opinion of every one, a striking resemblance ; 
but the Cardinal, only anxious about his vile perruque, begged of me, in the most 
pressing terms, to paint him wearing it. “TI will never consent to do so,” said 
Ito the Cardinal. “I have depicted your head as God made it, and I will not 
spoil his work.” The Cardinal applied to Talleyrand, who was then minister 
for foreign affairs, and several diplomatic notes passed between them on the oc- 
casion. The former insisted upon appearing with his wig, and he assured the 
minister, that to him it was a matter of great political importance. The Pope 
alone does not wear a wig; and it might appear that, in the event of the papal 
chair becoming vacant, he had some pretensions to fill it. Talleyrand sent for 
me, ‘and told me that it was the Emperor's wish that I should represent the 
Cardinal with his wig. “TI do not care,” said I, “ who requests me to put on 
his wig :—he is without one, and without one he shall remain.” In order to 
conciliate all parties, Talleyrand sent for another painter, and ordered him to 
adapt a periwig to the head of the Cardinal. This was accordingly done. Na- 
poleon, the Pope, and Caprara, were all! satisfied ; but no sooner had his holiness 
left Paris than the wig disappeared—having only been painted in colours a-/a- 
gouache, which a little water easily effaced.” 

I once asked David why he placed the letters fuc. at the bottom of his pictures, 


_— 


* This is now at New York, 


a 
| instead of fec. which is used by other painters. ‘ Because,” said he, ‘‘I con- sold at the rate of from six to twelve shillings a pound. At this period Napoleon’s 
sider no production of man to be perfect; and, by faciebat, | meant to intimate, | treasury was nearly exhausted. ‘‘1 want twelve millions of francs,” said the 
| that the composition might be improved. 'ecit expresses perfection—complete | Emperor to his ainister of finance.—* It is out of my power to give you that 
termination—‘ Deus fecit mundum.’” | sum,” replied the Duke de Gaéte ; “but if your Majesty will grant twelve li- 
The Cannons of Austerlitz-—The column of the Place Vedéme is formed of ' censes in order‘to permit a similar number of merchants to proceed to England 
the cannon taken at the battle of Austerlitz. The Duke de Gaéte, minister of | and bring back colonial produce, I can obtain the sum in twenty-four hours.’” 
finances, after a long conversation with Napoleon on the resources of the coun- | The licenses were granted, and the money was obtained ; it isa well-known fact, 
| try, requested his majesty to let him have twenty of these cannons. ‘“ What!” | that the minister pocketed twelve millions.of francs, as he sold the licenses for 
| said the Emperor, smiling, “does our minister of finances intend to declare war | twice the amount that had been agreed upon. The merchant, although allowed 
| againstus?” ‘No, sire, not against you, but against some old worn-out ma- | to import colonial merchandize, was, of necessity, obliged to sell it, in conse- 
chines, that threaten danger to the men employed atthe mint. If your majesty | quence of the extortion, ata proportionate rate. ‘The Parisians, notwithstanding 
will give me these twenty cannons, I will have them converted into engines for | the vigilance of the police, wrote Jampoons, and published caricatures against 
the purpose of coining, and there will be enough metal to supply machines for all | Napoleon and his minister. I was present at one of the minor Parisian theatres 
, the mints in the empire. I will, moreover, if it meets with your approbation, | to wituess the performance of a man, something like the celebrated Mazurier, a 
, cause the name of Austerlitz to be engraved upon them.” This idea pleased | kind of boneless, gelatinous fellow; the farce was Polichinelle Roi: Punch is 
| the Emperor, and he wrote te the minister of war the following order:—* I ' soniementl sitting upon the throne, but he has not a farthing in his treasury. 
hereby place at the disposal of our general inchief of the finances, a battery of | While he is reflecting upon his situation he hears a man crying macaroni in the 
twenty cannons.” ‘These machines are still in use at the different mints. The | street: he immediately sends for the vender, and inquires the price of a portion. 
Emperor of Austria, when at Paris in 1814, visited the principal of these estab- | ‘ Three sous,” replies the latter. ‘‘ Three sous, thou Arabian Jew!” exclaims 
lishments, where it has long been a custom, when a sovereign honours the place the king; ‘is this the way you extort money from my poor subjects? Come, 
with his presence, to strike a medal bearing his effigy. The name of Auséerlitz | give me immediately three portions for one sou, or I will cut off your head.” 
having caught the eye of Francis, ‘‘ Nothing can be more beautiful,” said he, The poor man complains that he will be ruined, but he must obey. ** Well, 
looking at the medal; ‘‘the machines work admirably well. They are nolon- | well,’ said his majesty, “ you are a devilish good fellow, and I will now allow 
ger the ultima ratio regum, but the ultima representatio regum.” you to sell macaroni to my subjects for just what you please.” The author and 
A distinction witu a difference.—Talleyrand said that the difference between | actor were forthwith sent to the conciergerie. 
Louis XVIII. and his minister was, the former wishes for the happiness of his A Crime unknown in this Country.—F . celebrated for his bon mots, had @ 
people, and the minister wishes for their property. (Le roi veut \e bonheur de | brother who was in the church. One evening, while sitting in company with 
| son peuple et le ministre veut son bien.) This isa witty play upon words. Bien | some of the most fashionable people in Paris, Talleyrand thus addressed him :— 
not only signifies property but prosperity, welfare, happiness. “I believe you have a brother!””—** Yes.”"—“ To what profession does he be- 
A distinction wituovr a difference.—At the meeting which took place at Er- | long ?”—“ He is a priest.”—‘* How does he spend his time !”"—‘ In the morning 
furt between Napoleon and Alexander, the latter did all in his power to persuade | he says mass.’"—‘‘ And in the evening ?’’"—“ In the evening—he does not know 
the former that he entirely coincided with his views, and that thenceforward | what he says.” 
they were to be inseparable friends. One day they entered, arm in arm, the Beautiful Cow for Smoky Chimnies —When the celebrated Mdlle. George 
room where dinner was prepared. Alexander placed his hand to his side, intend- | was in high favour with the public, the Theatre Francais was nightly crowded to 
ing to take off his sword before he sat down to table, but perceived that he had | such an excess that it was with much difficulty sitting room could be obtained. 
forgotten to put it on. Napoleon, who had now taken off his sword, immediately | “ I have consulted all the fumistes in Paris,” said Daru to Talleyrand, *‘ andnone 
presented it tothe Czar, and begged him to accept it. ‘I receive it,” said Alex- | of them are able to prevent the chimney of my drawing-room from smoking.” It 
| ander, ‘‘asa testimonial of your friendship ; and your majesty may rest assured that | was generally believed that the count had put himself to much inconvenience,. 
| I will never draw it against you.” When this circumstance was related to Tal- | by supplying. the fascinating actress with large sums of movey. ‘I'll tell you 
| leyrand, he said,“ Alexander will not draw his sword against the Emperor, for a | what to do,” said Egierrand, ‘put George on the top of your chimney, and you 
' wer, good reason—he will very soon throw away the scabbard.” ) may rely upon ft: ibpraw.* (Vous savez que George attire tout a elle.) 
“The Conscription.—Chambarlhac, who had been a private, raised himself by Religious Economy.—Madame de R. was said to be penurious—she had led @ 
severe and cruel conduct towards the Vendeans to the rank of a general. He was | gay life—but when religion was dla mode, she became adevptee. ‘ This Jady,’” 
so great a dolt, that Napoleon never entrusted him with any command in the | said Cardinal Latil to Talleyrand, “ performs her religious duties with the great- 
field, and he remained, during the whole of the Emperor's reign, in one of the | est strictness.”—‘* She is highly to be praised,” replied the prince, * and the 
military divisions—his duty being to raise as many conscripts as possible for the | more so that she does not deem it a work of supererogation to take care of the 
service. The heart-rending scenes which I have often witnessed, when the un- | morals of those who compose her household. [am told that she never fails 
fortunate youths were dragged from their familiés, and brought before this repub- | making all her servants fast, at least twice a week.” 
lican general, baffles all description. The son of a farmer residing in the neigh- The Schoolmaster in France-—A cockney detenu, who was residing at Verdur 
bourhood of Lisle was drawn for the conscription. The youth possessed consi- | in 1810, kept a little shop: he took it into his head to set up a school, and in his 
derable talent as an engraver, and by his exertions was of great assistance to | window was to be seen a bill, on which he had written in a cramped, crooked 
his parents in support of a numerous family. A substitute was obtained at the | hand, “ Learns ro Reap anp Write!”—* That is an honest fellow, at least,” 
price of £300. At the period I am alluding to, it was extremely difficult to pro- | said Sir James Lawrence, ‘I will call next month, andif I find he has made 
cure a person to replace him who had been drawn. I have frequently known | sufficient progress I will send my two nephews to his seminary !”’ 
as much as £2,000 given forone. The substitute for the farmer’s son was pre- Unplumped Brped.—M. de Jourches, an insufferable, bandy-legged, grey- 
sented to the board, at which Chambarlhac presided. ‘ How dare you,” said | headed coxcomb, the very quintessence of ugliness, bore a striking resemblance 
the general, with his usual acerbity, “bring sucha manto meas this! Heis | to the bird of Minerva. He was, ene evening, relating his amorous adventures, 
consumptive, and can't live three months !”’ ‘ Well, general,” replied the indig- | inthe hearing of Talleyrand, and terminated them by saying that he did not be- 
nant farmer, “that can be of no consequence, he is going tojointhe army.” The | lieve that he had slept in his bed for the past six months. ‘ He tells the truth, 
same general once addressed the 52d regiment of the line, which was about to | you may rely upon it,” said Talleyrand ; *‘he sits all night on @ perch.” 
proceed to Spain, and the following was the termination of his eloquent harangue : Too Much of a Good Thing —Madame Bacciochi, Napoleon's sister, had 
—‘ Fight like devils ! If you are commanded to mount a breach, fear not wounds! | invited Fontanes to an evening party, desiring him to bring a few friends with 
Should you lose an arm ora leg, consider the loss as a gain—you will be | him. ‘As many beaux esprits as you please,” said the princess; **] am low 
raised :o the rank of an officer on the field of battle!’ This speech produced a ca- | spirited, and I want them to make me laugh.” Talf a dozen Parisian wits ac- 
| ricature. A conscript was represented with a joyful countenance addressing a fe- | cepted the invitation, and the evening was spent in what the French term asseucs~ 
| male in the following manner :—‘* My dear mother, I am going to makea rapid esprit. When Fontanes was taking leave, the princess said to him, “ Wits, 
fortune. I will have my arm cut off, and I shall be made an officer. I will | sir, [ find are like roses ; one is very pleasant, but too many are overpowering— 
| 
‘ 
' 











have my leg off too, then I shall be a colonel; then I will have my head off, and | they make one’s head ache.” 
I shall be qualified for a general.” Milord How-dy'e-do.—Mr. W., a detenu at Brussels, nsed to wear an enormous 
Junot and his Steward.—JSunot, the Duke d’Abrantes, was extremely kind to | shirt-frill, and the French nick-named him “My Lord Jabot.” He resided a 
his servants, and it was well known in Paris that they robbed him toa consi- | dozen years in France, and the only correct phrase he was ever Known to utter 
derable amount. ‘They may take a few bottles of wine, or a few pounds of | was ‘ Comment vous porte: vous?” He would cai! a herd of oxen, ux troupeau 
| meat, I believe,” said Junot, when his friends referred to the circumstance, ‘but | de bowill:. Genders he never could comprehend. You might have knocked him 
| the real robber is my steward, and I do believe he plunders me by wholesale.”— | down with a feather, when he was informed that a huge grenadier, with a long 
“Then why not get rid of him!”—* It is of no use,” replied the marshal: “he | bushy beard was calied la sentinel/e. It was he whom Mathews imitated whea 
is in other respects a good man ; he is attached to me, and has rendered me some | he said, “I have been learning the language these twenty years, and yet that 
services: besides, if 1 were to dismiss him, I should be cheated in the same way | Jittle French brat, who is not taller than my leg, speaks more fluently than I,” 
by another.” On the first day of the vear, a grand day in France, the numerous 
| servants belonging to the marshal came to offer their customary congratulations. 
} On each of them he conferred a gift—‘As to you, sir,” said he, addressing his | 
steward, “I will make you a present of every thing you have robbed me of during | 64, those of any other contemporary crowned head in Europe—Great Britain, as 
the past vear.” The steward made a low bow and retired. _. | Elliston would say, included. A gentleman, with whom I was acquainted, arrived 
Fanny Beauharnois, Dinners.— The Viscountess was in the custom of giving | at the palace, bringing dispatches from the grand army. He was dressed in the 
a weekly dinner to a numerous party. ‘The fare at her table was invariably 80 | uniform of a French colonel, and the sentinels of course allowed him to enter 
bad that her guests were compelled to lunch before they came to her house. Phe | without difficulty: he proceeded through several apartments in which the servants 
| dinners given by Napoleon to those whom he honoured with an invitation were, | were dancing, drinking, ot playing at cards ; he at length came to a large room, 
on the contrary, served up in the most magnificent style : his chief cook, with the 


: : : | the door of which was partly open ; shouts of laughter echoed from within. 
exception of that of C ambacéres, was the most celebrated artiste of the day. | My friend peeped through the aperture, and beheld the monarch almost in a state’ 
Napoleon seldom remained more than twenty minutes, or half an hour at table, : 


: ; , > | of nudity, with his eyes bandaged, playing all sorts of wild pranks, hallooing with 
and the instant he rose all the guests departed. ‘“ When J dine with Fanny | aij pis might. and holding in his arms a young and fair damsel whom he had just 
Beauharnois,” said Lauragais, “ I cannot help thinking that I am exactly in the | secured. ‘The lady represented some nymph, or goddess, and like the immortals 
situation of Lazarus picking up the crumbs that fall from the rich man’s table. she was not encumbered with needless attire. My friend deemed it prudent to 
At her cousin, the Emperor’s banquets, I endure the punishment of Tantalus, | withdraw. On the following day he called upon the king, who scolded him for 
surrounded with luxuries, and deprived of the power of enjoying them. The | not coming into the room ves We were only having a little fun,” said the mo- 
difference between Napoleon and Fanny is this: the one isa potentate, and the | parch. “ The Pagan deities, to get rid of heavenly ennui, would frequently 
other is a tate en pot—(a dirty scullion, or saucepan-scraper.) | P . 


. “ reek: visit our terrestialdames. We transformed ourselves into gods and goddesses ; 
A Proverb falsified by Napoleon.—The Emperor, when much pleased with a! jny saloon was Mount Olympus, and the deities were playing at blindinan's 
favourite, would sometimes show his satisfaction by pulling his ear ina playful | pug” 
manner. While conversing with Junot, in the presence of other generals, the 
Emperor seized the Duke by his ear, and pulled it with more violence than he 
probably intended. “ Diable !” exclaimed Junot, “ you seem to think that I have | 
a sow’s ear.”—‘* Come, come,” said Napoleon, good-naturedly, “don't be of- | 
fended. We will falsify the old proverb, and convert the sow’s ear into a silk | TRAINING. 
purse.” He then presented Junot with a purse containing an order for 500,000 That noble gift of Providence, the horse, has not been bestowed upon mankind 
francs; which, however, it is necessary to state, he had provided himself with | without conditions. The first demand upon us is to treat him well; but, to avai 
for the purpose of rewarding his faithful marshal, who had just arrived from La | ourselves of his full powers and capacity, we must take him out of the hands of 
Rochelle immediately after the convention of Cintra. | nature, and place him in those of art; and no one can look into old works pob- 
Corn conducive to Patriotism.—During the war in Russia, 1812, the King of | lished on this subject, without being surprised with the change that has takens 
Naples gave orders to General Nausouty, who commanded a division of cavalry, | place in the system of training the race-horse. The ‘Gentleman's Recreation,” 
tocharge the enemy. The horses being worn out with hunger and fatigue, the | published nearly a century and a half back, must draw a smile from the modern 
attack was unsuccessful. Murat having complained to General Nausouty, the | trainer, when he reads of the quackery to which the race-hurse was then eh 
latter answered, “I don’t know how it is, sire, but the horses possess no patriot- | —a pint of good sack having been one of his daily doses. Again, the “ British 
ism. Our soldiers fight pretty well even when they are Siliees bivad, but the | Sportsman,”’ by one Squire Osbaldiston, of days long since gone by, eros im 
horses will absolutely do nothiug unless they get their oats.” | forms its readers that one month is necessary to prepare a race-horse for a race ; 
A Common Occurrence rare the passing of the celebrated Berlin decree, it | but “if he be very fat or foul, or taken from grass,” he might require two 
| became totally impossible to procure any colonial produce, and consequently the | This wiseacre has also his juleps aud syreps—‘ enough to make a horse sick” 
| Price of sugar, coffee, &c. was raised so exorbitantly, that these articles we re | indeed—finishing with the white of eggs and wine, internally administered, and 





High Life Below Siairs.—Jerome Bonaparte, King of Westphalia, seemed to 
anticipate that his reign would be short, and he was determined that it should be 
a merry one. His revels at the palace at Cassel equalled, and probably surpass- 
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chafing the legs of his courser with train oil and brandy. On the other handy»! 
if these worthies could be brought to life again, it would astonish ‘hem to hear, 
that twelve months are now considered requisite to bring a race-horse quite at the 
top of his mark to the post. The objects of the training-groom can only be ac- | 
complished by medicine, which purifies the system,—exereise, which increases 
muscular strength,—and fqod, which produces vigour beyond what nature im- 
parts. ‘To this is added the necessary operation of periodical sweating, to re- 
move the superfluities of tlesh and fat, which process is more.or less necessary 
to all avimals called upon to engage in corporeal exertions beyond their ordinary 
powers. With either a man ora horse, his skin is his complesion ; and whether 
it be the -prize-fighter who strips in the ring, or the race-horse at the starting | 
post, that has been subjected to this treatment, a lustre of health is exhibited } 
such as no other system can produce 

The most difficult points in the trainer's art have only been called into practice 
since the introduction of one, two, and three-year old stakes, never dreamt of in 
the days of Childers or Eclipse. Saving and excepting the treatment of doubt- 
ful legs, whatever else he has to do in his stable is comparatively trifling to the 
act of bringing a youug one quite up tothe mark, and keeping him there ull he is | 
wanted. The cock was sacred to JEsculapius by reason of his well-known 
watchfulness, nor shou!d the eye of atraining groom be shut whilst he has an 
animal of this description under his care, for a change may take place in him in 
a night, which, like a frost over the blossoms, will blast all hopes of his success. 
‘The immense value, again, which a very promising colt now attains in the mar- | 
ket adds greatly to the charge over him; and much credit is due to the trainer 
who brings him well through his engagements, whether he be a winner or not. 

The treatment of the seasoned race-horse is comparatively easy and straight- 
forward, with the exceptiun of such as are very difficult to keep inplace, by reason 
of coustitutional peculiarities. ‘Those which have been at work are thus treated, 
we mean when the season is concluded :—by indulgence in their exercise, they 
are suffered to gather flesh, or become “lusty,” as the term is, to enable them the 
better to endure their physic; but, in addition to two hours’ walking exercise, 
they must have agentle gallop, to keep them quict. If frost sets in, they are 
walked ina padilock upon litter, it being considered dangerous to take them at 
that time fromhome. When the weather is favourable, they commence a course 
of physic, consisting of three doses, at an interval of about eight days between 
each. A vast alteration has taken place in the strength of the doses given, and, 
consequently, accidents from physic now more rarely occur. Eight drachms of 
Barbarloes aloes form the largest dose at present given to aged horses, with six 
and a half to four-year olds, six to three-year olds, tive to two-year olds, and from 
three to four to yearlings. After physic—and after Christmas—they begin to do 
rather better work, and in about two months before their first engagement comes 
on, they commence their regular sweats—the distance generally four miles. 
After their last sweat, the jockeys who are to ride them generally give them a 
good gallop, by way of feeling their months and rousing them, for they are apt to 
become shifty, as it is termed, with the boys, who have not sufficient power over 
them. The act ef sweating the race-horse is always a course of anxiety to his 
trainer, and particularly so on the eve of a great race, for which he may be a fa- 
vourite. ‘The great weight of clothes with which he is laden is always danger- 
ous and often fatal to his legs, and there is generally a spy at hand to ascertain 
whether he pulls up sound or lame. Some nonsense has been written by the au- 
thor of a late work,* about omitting sweating in the process of training; but 
what would the Chifneys say to this? They are acknowledged pre-eminent in 
the art, but they are also acknowledged to be very severe with their horses in 
their work,—and, without sweating them in clothes, they would find it necessary 
to be much more so than they are. It is quite certain, that horses cannot race 
without doing severe work—but the main point to be attended to is, not to hurry 
them in their work. As to resting them for many weeks at a time, as was for- 
merly the case, that practice is now entirely exploded amongst all superior 
judges, and experience has proved, that not only the race-horse, but the hunter, 
is best for being kept going, the year round--at times, gently, of course. With 
each, as with man, idleness is the parent of misfortune. 


Thucydides says of Themistocles, that he was a good guesser of the future by 
the past ; but this will not do in racing; and not only prudence, but justice to- 
wards the public demands that a race-horse should be ¢ried at different periods 
of his training. The first great point is obviously to ascertain the maximum 
speed, and the next to discover how that is affected by weight: but here there 
are difficulties against which no judgment can provide, and which, when the best 
intentions have been acted upon, have led to false conclusions. The horse may 
not be quite up to his mark, on the day of tria!—or the horse, or horses, with which 
he is tried, may not be so: the nature of the ground, and the manner of running 
it, may likewise not be suited to his capabilities or his action, and the trial and 
his race may be very differently run. Chifney, in his Gents Genuinc, says, the 
race-horse Magpie was a hundred and fifty or two hundred yards a better horse 
some days than others, in the distance of two miles! Tiresias won the Derby 
for the Duke of Portland in a canter, to the ruin of many of the betting men, who 
thought his chance was gone from his previous trial with Snake, who beat him 
with much ease. It afterwards came out, that his being beaten at the trial had 
‘been owing to the incapacity of the boy who rode him—and he was a bad horse 
to ride : indeed, we remember his taking old Clift, his jockey, nearly into Epsom 
town before he could pull him up, after winning the race. We are compelled, 
however, to observe that much deception in late years has been resorted to. by 

false accounts of trials, and thereby making horses favourites for the great stakes 
—as in the instances of Panic, Premier, Swap, the General, Prince Llewellyn, 
and others—some of whom were found to be as bad as they had been represented 
to be good. But the trial of trials took place many years back at Newmarket, 
in the time of George I. A match was made between the notorious Tregonwell 
Frampton and Sir W. Strickland, to ran two horses over Newmarket for a consi- 
derable sum of money; and the betting was heavy between the north and south 
country sportsmen on the event. After Sir W. Strickland’s horse had been a 
short time at Newmarket, Frampton's groom, with the knowledge of bis master, 
endeavoured to induce the baronet’s groom to have a private trial, at the weights 
and distance of the match, and thus to make the race safe. Sir William's man 
had the honesty to inform his master of the proposal, when he ordered him to 
accept it, but to be sure to deceive the other by putting seven pounds more weight 
in the stuffing of his own saddle. Framplton's groom had already done the same 
4hing, and in the trial, Merlin, Sir William’s horse, beat his opponent about a 
Jength. ‘ Now,” said Frampton to his satellite, ‘my fortune is made, and so 
is yours; if our horse can run so near Merlin with seven pounds extra, what will 
he do in the race?’ The betting became immense. The south-country turfites, 
who had been let into the secret by Frampton, told those from the north, that 
“‘they would bet them gold against Merlin while gold they had, and then they | 
might sell their land.” Both horses came well to the post, and of course the race 
came off like the trial. 

The Jockey Club law is very strict as to trials at Newmarket, notice being 
oblige to be given to the keeper of the trial-book within one hour after the 
horses have been tried, enforced by a penalty of £10 for neglecting it; and any 
person detected watching a trial is also severely dealt with. 
wnerly, watching trials was a trade at Newmarket, nor is it quite done away with 
at the present day ; though we have reason to believe that the bettor who should 
trust much to information obtained by such means would very soon break down. 
It often happens that the jockeys who ride trials know nothing of the result be- 
yond the fact of which horses run fastest, as they are kept in ignorance of the 
weight they carry—a good load of shot being frequently concealed in the stuffing 
of their saddles. 

Bot to return for a moment to the effect of weight on a race-horse. Perhaps 
an instance of the most minute observation of this effect is to be found in a race 
at Newcastle-under-Lyne, some years back, between four horses handicapped by 
the celebrated Dr. Bellyse ; namely, Sir John Egerton’s Astbury, 4 years old, 8 

















stone 6 pounds—Mr. Mytton’s Handel, 4 years old, 7 stone 11 pounds—Sir Wm. | 


Wynne’s Taragon, 4 years old, 8 stone—Sir Thomas Stanley's Cedric, 3 years 
old, 6 stone 13 pounds. The following was the result. Of the first three heats 


there was no winner, Taragon and Handel being each time nose and nose ; and, | 


although Astbury is stated to have been third the first heat, yet he was so nearly 
on a level with the others, that there was a difficulty in placing him as such. 
After the second heat, Mr. Littleton, who was steward, requested the Doctor and 
two other gentlemen to look stedfastly at the horses, and try to decide in favour 
of one of them, but it was impossible to do so. Inthe third dead heat, Taragon 
and Handel had struggled with each other ti!l they reeled about like drunken 
men, and could scarcely carry their riders to the scales. Astbury, who had laid 
by after the first beat, then came out and won; and it is generally believed the 
annals of the turf cannot produce sucha contest as this. So much for a good 
handicap, formed on a thorough knowledge of the horses, their ages, and their 
public running. 

Taking into consideration the immense sums of money run for by English 
race horses, the persons that ride them form an important branch of society ; 
and although the term ‘* jockey” is often used in a metaphorical sense, in 
allusion to the unfair dealings of men, yet there ever have been, and now are, 
jockeys of high moral character, whom nothing would induce to do wrong 
Independently of trustworthiness, their avocation requires a union of the follow- 
ing not every-day qualifications :—considerable bodily power in a very small 
compass ; much personal intrepidity ; a kind of habitual insensibility to provoca- 
tion, bordering upon apathy, which no efforts of an opponent—in a race—can 
get the better of ; and an habitual check upon the tongue. Exclusive of the 
peril with which the actual race is attended, his profession lays a heavy tax 
on the constitution. The jockey must not only at times work hard, but, the 
hardest of alltasks, he must work upon an empty stomach. During his prepa- 
rations for the race, he must have the abstinence of an Asiatic—indeed, it too 


* Scott’s Field Sports, 


Nevertheless, for- | 


often happens that at meals he can only be a spectator, we mean during the 
period of his wasting.’ To’sum up all, he has to work hard, and deprive him- 
self of every comfort, risking his neck into the bargain, and for what; Why, for 
five guineas if he wins, and three if he loses arace. ‘The famous Pratt, the 
jockey of the noless famous little Gimcrack, (of whom, man and horse, there is 
a fine portrait, by Stubbs,) rode eleven races ove: the Beacon course in one day, 
making, with returning to the post om his hack, a distance of eighty-eight miles 
in his saddle. 

Of course we must goto Newmarket for the élite of this fraternity, and this re- 
minds us that. Francis Buckle is not there. He is in his grave ; but he has left 
behind him not merely an example for all young jockeys to follow, but proof that 
honesty is the best policy, for he died in the esteem of all the racing world, and in 
the possession of a comfortable independence acquired by his profession. What 
the Greek saidof Frabricius might be said of him—that it would ha¥e been as 
difficult to have turned the sun from its course as to have turned him froin his 
duty; and having said this, we should like to say a little more of him. He 
was the son of a saddler at Newmarket—no wonder he was so good on the 
saddle—and commenced in the late Honourable Richard Vernon's stables at a 
very early age. He rode the winners of five Derby, seven Oaks, and two St. 
Leger stakes, besides, to use his own words, ‘* MOST OF THE GOOD THINGS AT 
NEWMARKET,” in his time; but it was in 1802 that he so greatly cistinguished 
himself at the Epsom by taking long odds, that he won both Derby aud Oaks, 
on what was considered very unlikely horses to win either. His Derby horse 
was the Duke’ of Grafton’sTyrant, with seven to one against him, beating Mr. 
Wilson’s Young Ectipse, considered the best horse of his year. Young Eclipse 
made the play, and was opposed by Sir Charles Bunbury's Orlando, who con- 
tested every inch of ground with him for the first mile. From Buckle’s fine 
judgment of pace, he was convinced they must both stop; so following and 
watching them with Tyrant, he came up and won, to the surprise of all who 
saw him, WiTH ONE OF THE WorRsT HORSES THAT EVER won A Dersy. The fol- 
lowing year, Young Eclipse beat Tyrant, giving him 4 Ibs. Buckle, having 
made one of his two events safe, had then a fancy that Mr. Wastell’s Scotia 
could win the Oaks, if he were on her back, and he got permission to ride her. 
Sue WAS BEATEN THREE TIMES BETWEEN TaTrensnam’s CorNeER AND HOME; but 
he got her up again in front, and won the race by ahead. ‘The Newmarket peo- 
ple declared that they had never seen such a race before, suatched out of the 
fire, as it were, by fine riding. In another place (Lewes) he won an extraordina- 
ry race against a horse of the late Mr. Durand's, on which he had a considera- 
ble sum of money depending, thus winning his race, but losing his money. He 
rode Sancho for Mr. Mellish, in his great match with Pavilion, and was win- 
ning it when his horse broke down. He also won the Doncaster St. Leger with 
Sancho. 

Buckle, as we have already said, commenced riding exercise at a very early 
age, but his first appearance in public was ona colt of Mr. Vernon’s, in 1783, 
when he rode one pound short of the four stone, with his saddle. He soon 
entered the service of the late Earl Grosvenor, with whom he remained to his 
death. His weight was favourable, being seldom called upon to reduce himself, 
as he could ride seven stone eleven pounds with ease. He continued riding in 
public until past his sixty-fifth year, and his nerve was good even to the last, a!- 
though, as might be expected, he was latterly shy of a crowd, and generally cast 
an eye to the state of the legs and feet, when asked to ride a horse he did not 
know. His jockeying Green Mantle, however, for Lord Exeter, in the second 
October meeting, 1828, and winning with her, after the tricks she had played with 
him before starting, showed that even then his courage was unshaken. But it 
is not only in public, but in private life, that Buckle stood well. He was a kind 
father and husband, and a good master, and his acts of charity were conspicuous 
for a person in his situation of life, who might be said to have gotten all he pos- 
sessed first by the sweat of his brow, and then at the risk of his life. Ina short 
bivgraphical sketch of him, his little peculiarities are noticed in rather an amusing 
style. ‘ He was,” says his biographer, ‘a great patron of sock and buskin, and 
often bespoke plays for the night in country towns. He was a master of hounds, 
a breeder of greyhounds, fighting-cocks, and bull-dogs, (proh pudor!) and always 
celebrated for his hacks. In the language of the stud-book, bis first wife had no 
produce, but out of the second he had several children. We may suppose 
he chose her as he would a race horse, for she was not only very handsome, but 
very good. He left three sons, who are comfortably and respectably settled in 
life—one a solicitor, one a druggist, and the othera brewer. ‘‘ Young Buckle”’ 
is his nephew, and considered a fair jockey, though he does not ride so often as 
his uncle was called upon to do. But Frank Buckles are scarce. 

The present Samuel Chifney presents the beau ideal of a jockey; elegance of 
seat, perfection of hand, judgment of pace. ail united, and power in his saddle 
beyond any man of his weight that ever yet satin one. Itis scarcely necessary 
to add, that he is son of the late celebrated jockey of his name, by the daughter 
of a training groom, consequently well bred for his profession, to which he isa 
first-rate ornament. Such a rider as James Robinson may slip him, but no man 
can struggle with him at the end, and his efforts in his saddie, during the last few 
strides of his horse, are quite without example.—There are, however, peculiari- 
ties in his riding. Excellent judge as he is of what his own horse and others are 
duing in 1 race, and in a crowded one too, he is averse to making running, some- 
times even toa fault. Let whatever number of horses start, Chifney is almost 
certain to be amongst the last until towards the end of the race, when he creeps 
up to his brother jockeys ina manner peculiarly his own. But itis in the rush 
he makes at the finish that he is su pre-eminent, exhibiting, as we said before, 
powers unexampled by any one, His riding his own horse, Zinganee, fur the 
Claret stakes (Craven meeting, 1829), was a fine specimen of his style, when 
contending against Buckle and James Robiuson, and winning to the astonishment 
of the field. In height, he is about five feet seven inches, rather tall for a jockey, 


and not a good waster. In fact, he is subject to much punishment to get to the | 


Derby weight. Samuel does not ride often, but whenever he does, his horse 
rises in the market, as was the case with his father before him at one period of 
his life. 

Some anecdotes are related of Chifney, confirming his great coolness in a race, 
and among others, the following :—Observing a young jockey (a son of the cele- 
brated Clitt) making very much too free with his horse, be addressed him thus— 
‘Where are you going, hoy? Stay with me, and you'll be seconp.” The boy 
drew back his horse, and a fine race ensued ; but when it came to a struggle, we 
need not say who won it. Chifney’s method of finishing his race is the gene- 
ral theme of admiration on the turf.‘ Suppose,” says he, ‘‘a man had been 
carrying a stone, too heavy to be pleasant, in one hand, would he not find much 
ease by shifting it into the other? Thus, after a jockey has been riding over his 
liorse’s fore legs for a couple of miles, must it not be a great relief to him when he 
sits back in his saddle, and, as it were, divides the weight more equally! But 


caution is required,” he adds, “to preserve a due equilibrium, so as not to disturb | 
| the action of a tired horse.” Without doubt this celebrated performer imbibed 


many excellent lessons from his father, but he is considered to be the most pow- 
erful jockey of the two. 


James Robinson, also the son of a training groom, is a jockey, of the highest | 
| celebrity, and, as far as the art of horsemanship extends, considered the sarest 


rider of a race of the preseut day. He may owe much of his celebrity to his 
having, when a boy, had the advantage of being in the stables of Mr. Robson, the 
chief of the Newmarket trainers, and riding many of the trials of his extensive 
dnd prosperous studs. When we state that such a rider as Robinson is consider- 
ed equal to the allowance of three pounds weight to his horse, we can account 
for his having been employed by the first sportsmen of the day. 
that he has ridden the winners of more great races than any jockey of his time. 


following year he went astepbeyondthis. He won the Derby, Oaks, and was mar- 
RIED, all in the same week ; fulfilling, as some asserted, a prediction—according 
to other authorities, a Bet. We may also notice his kindness towards his family, 
which we have reason to believe, is most creditable to him. 
perfect. 

William Clift is next entitled to notice, as one of the oldest, the steadiest, 
and best of the Newmarket jockeys, and famed for riding trials, but he has taken 
leave uf the saddle. William Arnull, who has ridden for most of the greatest 
sportmen of the dav, has long been in esteem at Newmarket, and considered par- 
ticularly to excel in matches. 
| well, is a fine rider, and steady and honest, as his father was before him. Being 
occasionally called upon to waste, he feels the inconvenience of his disorder, and 
the following anecdote is related of him :—Meeting an itinerant piper towards the 
| end of a long and painful walk,—** Well, old boy,” said he, “1 have heard that 
music cheers the weary soldier, why should it not enliven the wasting jockey ! 
Come, play a tune, and walk before me to Newmarket.” 
reading the Mourning Bride. 

“A good name isa precious ointment,” and by uniform correct conduct in the 
saddle, as well as in the stable, John Day, (a very celebrated jockey) has acquired 
that of “honest John.” The endowments of nature ere not always hereditary, 
and well for our hero theyare not, for he is the son of a nan who weighed twenty 
stone, whereas he himself can ride seven! His winning the Newmarket Oat- 
lands on Pastime, with nine stone six pounds on her back, is considered his chef- 
d’auvrre. He resides at Stockbridge in Hampshire, where he has a large training 
establishment, and several race-horses of his own. Samuel Day, his brother, is 
also a jockey of great ability, and a singularly elegant horseman, with remarka- 
bly fine temper. Wheatley is the son of an eminent jockey of that name, who 
rode for the celebrated O'Kelly, and contemporary with South and Pratt. He 
is a fine horseman, and esteemed a dangerous opponent in a race by reason of his 
tact in creeping up to his horses, when little thought on, and winning when least 
expected. He is likewise a severe punisher when punishment is wanted, and 
has a character free from taint. He has ridden Mameluke in some of his best 








It is supposed | 


In 1823 he won the Derby and the St. Leger, receiving one thousand pounds | 
from a Scotch gentleman (a great winner) as a reward for the latter ; and in the | 


As a jockey he is | 
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He has been much afflicted with gout, but when | 


Perhaps he had been | 


races, and exhibited a rare specimen of his art in the ever-memorable contest 
between that fine race-horse and Zinganee, with Chifney on his back, for the 
Ascot cup, 1829. Ascot Heath never was honoured before by so many good 
horses,—and, alas! never again by the presence of George IV. George Dock- 
ery stands high on the list as a powerful and good horseman, with excellent 
nerve in acrowd ; but he is a bad waster, and is much punished to bring himself 
to the three-yeat-old weights. Frank Boyce is very good, and esteemed an ex- 
cellent starter, a great advantage in the short races of the present day. Richard 
or young Boyce, as he is called at Newmarket, a very pretty horseman, with a 
good head, has now given up riding, owing to being tov heavy. Conolly, who 
has been riding successfully for Lords Chesterfield and Verulam, is in high repute 
at Newmarket. He has a bad Irish seat, but he is very strong upon his horse, 
and his hand and head are good. Wright is aiso a steady good rider, and comes 
light to the seale. He has been very successful on Crutch. Natt is a very im- 
proving jockey, and is engaged by the Earl of Chesterfield. James Chapple, 
very good and very light, seven stone without wasting, rode the winner of Der- 
by and Oaksthis year. Arthur Pavis bas the call for the Jight weights at New- 
market, worth £100 per annum to him at least. He is in very high practice in 
public and private, and never being called upon to waste, is in great request, and 
perhaps rides more races in the year than any other jockey in England. As 
practice makes perfect, Pavis is approaching perfection, and will, no doubt 

arrive at itintime. He hasa very elegant seat, being cast in the mould fora 
jockey, and is very full of power for his size. Another of the clever light weights 
is Samnel Mann—the lightest man of all his Newmarket brethren, and of course 
very often employed. Macdonald, another Newmarket jockey, is a very supe- 
rior horseman, whose skill is not confined to the turf. He is famed for riding 
and driving tretting matches, having ridden Driver against Rattler, and driven 
Mr. Payne's Rochester against Rattler in the disputed match. He has capital 
nerve, and shines upon savage horses, which many would be unwilling to encoun- 
ter. Darling,a very eminent country jockey, has lately been riding for Lord 
Exeter at Newmarket, where we hope he will be often employed, as he has been 
very true to his clients, Messrs. Huuldsworth, Ormsby, Gore, and others. 

The name of Goodison has been long associated with Newmarket, the late 
Richard Goodison having been so many years rider to the Duke of Queensberry, 
with whom the present jockey, Thomas Goodison, began, by winning the famous 
match on Pecker, against Bennington, in 1795, B. C., tive bundred guineas a side, 
then riding only 4st Llb., and six to four on him at starting. His father accoim- 
panied him on a thorough-bred horse during the latter part of the race, as he was 
riding against an experienced jockey, and perhaps his instructions enabled him 
to win. ‘Thomas Goodison rode much for the late king, but his * first master,” 
as the term is, was the Duke of York, for whom he won many great races, and 
particularly distinguished himself by winning the Claret stakes with Moses 
(with whom he also won the Derby) in the Craven meeting of 1823, beating 
Morisco, Posthuma, and three other good ones, by extreme judgment in riding 
therace. He has ever been distinguished by his patience and decision, and the 
turf lost a first-rate jockey when he retired. 

There are more Edwardses at Newmarket than there were Caesars at Rome, 
and they all ride, as it were, by instinct. James, or Tiny Edwards, as he is 
called—par excellence of course—is father of all the jockeys that bear that name, 
and also of William, formerly a jockey, who trained for his late majesty, and has 
a pension and part of the palace and stables at Newmarket, as his reward. 
James trains for the Earl of Jersey, and is considered first-rate, and particularly 
so in his preparation for the Derby course. The cleverest of the jockeys is 
Harry, (the one-eyed man, who lived with the late Earl Fitzwilliam,) a very ele- 
gant horseman; and our Caledonian friends will not forget his winning the 
King’s Piate on Terror. George is likewise very goud, as are Charles and Ea- 
ward, young ones, not forgetting Frederick, little better than a child, but with 
the seat of an old man. When his late Majesty saw his own horses mixed with 
Lord Jersey's at Ascot, and the answer to every question of ‘* Who is that?” 
was “ Edwards,”—* Bless me,” exclaimed the king, ‘* what lots of jockeys that 
woman breeds !"’ It happens however, that they are the produce of three dif- 
ferent marriages, so the glories come, as Garter would say, from the Baron, not 
the Femme. We are sorry to say Samuel Barnard has lost his eyesight. He 
was a steady. good jockey, and rode for the Duke of Rutland, Lord Henry Fitz- 
roy, aud several of the best sportsmen on Newmarket heath. But we must not 
conclude without mentioning old Forth, as he is called, who won the Derby in 
1829, at the age of sixty, with a horse very little thought of Before starting. 
He also won a very large sum of money on the event, and has now a string of 
horses in training.* 

L-very trade, profession, or pursuit, opens, in its own peculiar circle of habits, 
a distinct subject of study ; and perhaps the existence of the Newmarket stable- 
boy, a thing on which the majority of our readers have never spent a thought, 
might, as painted by Holeroft, interest them more that the most accurate delinea- 
tion of many higher moles and aspects of life. In that able writer’s Memoirs 
—the genuine and really valuable part of them—all this is capitally described, 
from his first arrival at Newmarket to his final departure, at the age of sixteen ; 
trom his fall off Mr. Woodcock’s iron-grey filly, in his novitiate, to his being one 
of the best exercise-riding boys in the town—until all his equestrian hopes were 
ruined by ‘idling away his time in reading,’ as he was emphatically told by his 
master; by his spelling a word of six syllables, to the surprise of his drunken 
schoolmaster; by his being detected in studying Arnold’s Psalmody, under the 
guidance of the journeyman leather-breeches maker ; and, lastly, in casting up 
figures on the stable-doors with a nail, from which the other boys, and the old 
housekeeper to boot, augured his very soon running mad. 

Order is the beauty and strength of society ; and neither in school nor uni- 
versity is regularity of conduct more strictly enforced than in a training establish- 
ment. In fact, the soldier might as well absent himself from roll-call, or the 
sailor from his watch, as the stable-boy from the hour of stable. ‘* Woe to him,” 
says Holcroft, * who is absent from stable hours.” In the morning, however, he 
is sure tu be there; for, in most cases, the horse he looks after reposes in the 
same chamber with himself. This is on a principle of prudence rather than of 
economy. Horses in high condition are given to roll in the night, and get cast 
in their stalls, and here assistance is at hand ; as, by tiie means of stirrup-leathers 
buckled together, they are extricated from their awkward situation by the joint 
efforts of the boys. We have been told that an interesting scene takes place on 
the wakening of the boys in the morning. ‘The event is anxiously looked for by 
the horses, who, when they hear them awaken each other, neigh and denote their 
eagerness to be fed, which is the first steptaken. ‘The second is a proper ar- 
rangement of their beds, and then dressing and exercise. When they return 
home the horses are well dressed again; the boys break their fast ; and Holcroft 
spoke from experience when he said, Nothing can exceed the enjoyment of a stable- 
boy's breakfast. 

“Considering the prodigious number of race-horses in training, and that each 
horse has its lad, it is astonishing that more accidents do not occur. As we have 
before observed, almost all race-horses are playful; and ‘ horse play is rough.” 
But we co not wonder at their becoming vicious. Highly bred as they are, hot 
in blood, and their tender and nearly hairless skina irritated by a coarse brush, 
and, after sweating, scraped with rather a sharp wooden instrument, that, we re- 
peat, is no wonder. Nevertheless, it seldom happens that they hurt the boys 
who look after them. Indeed, it is an interesting sight to witness a little urchin 
ofa stable-boy approach, with perfect safety to himself, an animal that would 
perhaps be the death of the strongest man in the land who might be rash enough 
to place himself within his reach. To what shall we attribute this passive obe- 





* itis said of the Yorkshire jockeys that they should come to Newmarket for a 
seat. It is true they do notappear to such advantage in the saddle as their brethren 
of the south, nor, speaking generally, are they equal te them in their calling ; but 
many very excellent jockeys have always been to be found in the north. At the head 
of those now alive is the noted Billy Pierse, who used to ride Haphazard for the Duke 
of Cleveland, Having feathered his nest well, he has retired, but is remarkable for 
the hospitality of his house, situated in the town of Richmond. Robert Johnson is 
likewise one of the oldest, best, and we may add, most successful of the northern 
jockeys, having ridden Doctor Syntax throughout his glorious career, and been four 


| times winner of the St. Leger stakes ; but John Jackson eclipsed him, having expe- 


rienced that honour not less than as often again—a circumstance unparalleled among 
jockeys; and he very nearly won it the ninth time, on Blacklock. Johnson trained 
and rode Gallopade for Mr. Riddell, the winner of the Doncaster cup last year. John 
Shepherd, an old jockey, is still alive, keeping a public house at Malton. Shepherd 
was supposed to be the best judge of pace in a four-mile race of any man of his time. 
We are sorry to hear that John Mangle, another eminent Yorkshire jockey, is blind. 
He won the St. Leger five times—three in sueccession—for the Duke of Hamilton, and 
in all four times for his Grace. Ben Smith bas retired, rich ; but_the renowned John 
Singleton, one of the riders of Eclipse, and the first winner of the Doncaster St, Leger, 
1776, for the late Lord R ockingham, died a pauper in Chester workhouse. 

George Nelson is 2 very conspicuous man among the northern jockeys, and the 
more so, as having been thought worthy of being transplanted to the south to ride for 
his late majesty, in the room of the second best jockey at Newmarket, viz.: Robinson. 


| Nelson was brought up by the late Earl of Scarborough, im whose opinion he stood 


high, and his Lordship confirmed it by a pension. He won the St Leger for the Earl 
on Tarrare, a very unexpectedevent. He was likewise very successful in his exertions 
for his late majesty, from whom he also had his reward; but his great performances 
were upon Lottery, Fleur de Lis, and Minna, having never been beaten on the first two 


| and winning no less than eight times in one year on the latter. He first distinguished 





himself in a race at York, when riding only 5st. 4lbs. Tommy Lye, as he is called, is 
a very celebrated northern jockey, a great winner for the Duke of Cleveland and others, 
and rides very light and very well. Templeman, the Duke of Leeds’ rider, and Tho- 
mas Nicholson, also stand high. But the Chifney of the north is William Scott, and 
perhaps for hand, seat, and science in a race he is very little inferior to any one. He 
rode St. Giles, the winner of last year’s Derby, for Mr. Ridsdale, and won the Leger 
for Mr. Watt once, (on Memnon), and for Mr. Petre twice, viz., with the Colonel and 
Rowton. A very excellent print of the latter horse and himself has been published 
by Ackerman, from a painting by Herring. But such men as Scott, Chifney, and Ro- 
binson, generally appear to advantage—they are in great request, and consequently are 
put on the best horses in the race, and have the best chance to distinguish themselves. 
William Scott is possessed of considerable property (part in right of his wife,) and is 
brother to the well-known Yorkshire trainer of his name, 












































































































dience of an animal of such vast power and proud spirit, to a diminutive member 





of the creation—an abortion of nature, indeed, as we might be almost induced to | 


call him—whether to self-interest or to gratitude, to love or to fear, or to that 


unspeakable magic power which the Almighty has given to the eye and voice of | 


even the child of man ? P 

Precocity of intellect in a stunted frame, is the grand desideratum ina New- 
market nursery, where chubby cheeks, and the ‘fine boy for his age,”’ would be 
reckoned deformities. ‘There are some good specimens of the pigmy breed now 
at Newmarket ; John Day, for instance, has produced a fac-simile of himself, 


cast in the right mould for the saddle, and who can ride about four stone. | 
These feather-weights are absolutely necessary where two-year colts are brought | 


to the post, and they sometimes ride a winning race ; though if a comes loa 


struggle, as the term is, they are almost certain to he defeated by the experienced | 


jockey. But, speaking seriously, it is a great blessing to the rider of races to be 


of a diminutive size, to prevent the hardship and inconvenience of wasting—a | 


most severe tax on the constitution and temper. On this subject the following 
memorandum of some questions addressed by Sir John Sinclair to the late Mr. 
Sandiver, an eminent surgeon, long resident at Newmarket, and a pretty constant 
spectator of the races, with Mr. S.’s answers, may amuse our readers :— 


“ How long does the training of jockies generally continue! With those in | 
high repute, from about three weeks before Easter to the end of October ; but | 


a week or ten days are quite sufficient for a rider to reduce himself from his natu- 
ral weight to sometimes a stone and a half below it—What food do they live 
on! For breakfast, a sinall piece of bread and butter, with tea in morleration. 
Dinner is taken very sparingly; a very small piece of pudding and less meat, 
and when fish is to be obtained, neither one nor the other is allowed. W ine and 
water is the usual beverage, in the proportion of one pint to two of water. ‘Tea 
in the afternoon, with little or no bread and butter, and no supper — What exer- 


cise do they get, and what@hours of rest! After breakfast, having sufficiently | 


loaded themselves with clothes, that is, with five or six waistcoats, two coats, 
and as many pairs of breeches, a severe walk is taken, from ten to fifteen miles, 
After their return home, dry clothes are substituted for those that are wet with 
perspiration, and, if much fatigued, some of them lie down for an hour or so he- 
fore their dinner; after which no severe exercise is taken, but the remaining part 
of the day is spent in a way most agreeable to themselves. They generally go 
to bed by nine o'clock, and continue there till six or seven next morning. — What 
medicine do they take? Some of them, who do not like excessive walking, have 
recourse to purgative medicines, glauber salts only.—Would Mr. Sandiver re- 
commend a similar process to reduce corpulency in other persons! Mr. Sandi- 
ver would recommend a similar process to reduce corpulency in either sex, as 
the constitution does not appear to be injured by it; but he is apprehensive that 
hardly any person could be prevailed uvon to submit to such severe discipline, 
who had not been inured to it from his youth. Theeonly additional information 
that Mr. Sandiver has the power to communicate is, that John Arnull, when rider 
to his Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, was desired to reduce himself as 
much as he possibly could, to enable him to ride a particular horse, in consequence 
of which he abstained from animal, and even from farinaceous food, for eight 
successive days, and the only substitute was now and then an apple. He was 
not injured by it. Dennis Fitzpatrick, a person continually employed as a rider, 


declares that he is less fatigued, and has more strength to contend with a deter- | 


mined horse in a severe race, when moderately reduced, than when allowed to 
live as he pleased, although he never weighs more than nine stone, and has fre- 
quently reduced himself to seven.* 

The present system of wasting varies from the one here described, and par- 
ticularly as to the length of the walk, which appears to have been unnecessarily 
severe. The modern Newmarket jockey seldom exceeds four miles out, and 
then he has a house to stop at in which there is a large fire, by which the perspi- 
ration is very much increased. Indeed, it sometimes becomes so excessive, 
that he may be seen scraping it off the uncovered parts of his person after the 
manner in which the race-horse is scraped, using a small horn fur the purpose. 
After sitting awhile by the fire, and drinking some diluted liquid, he walks back 
to Newmarket, swinging his arms as he prooceeds, which increases the muscular 
action. Sufficiently cool to strip, his body is rubbed dry and fresh clothed, 


when, besides the reduction of his weight, the effect is visible on his skin, which | 


has a remarkably transparent hue. In fact, he may be said to show condition af- 
ter every sweat, till he looks as sleek as the horse he is going toride. But the 
most mortifying attendant upon wasting is the rapid accumulation of flesh, im- 
mediately on a relaxation ef the system, it having often happened that jockies, 
weighing not more than seven stone, have gained as many pounds in one day 
trom merely obeying the common dictates of nature, committing no excess. 
Non misere vivit qui parce virit, is an acknowledged truism; but during the racing 
season, a jockey in high practice, who,—as in the case with Chifney, Robinson, 
Dockeray, and Scott,—is naturally above our light racing weights, is subject to 
no trifling mortification. Like the guod catholic, however, when Lent expires, 
he feels himself at liberty when the racing season is at an end; and on the last 
day of the Houghton meeting, Frank Buckle had always a goose for supper! his 
labours for the season being then concluded. But it will naturally be asked how 
these persons employ or amuse themselves during the dead months, of which 
there are five! At Newmarket, we believe, just as they did in Holcroft’s time, 
in visiting their friends, coursing, and cock-fighting—the latter a favourite amuse- 
ment—but with no species of gambling, beyond a few shillings on the event of a 
course or a battle. A few alsu take the diversion of hunting, or any other out- 
door amusement that keeps the body in play. Most of them have neat and well- 
furnished houses, and appear to enjoy the comforts of life. 


* Arnull died at the age of 62. Fitzpatrick, at 42, from a cold taken in wasting. 


ey 
REEKIANA, 
Or, Minor Antiquities of Edinburgh, &c. By the author of “ Traditions of 
Edinburgh,” &c. 12mo. pp. 331. Edinburgh, 1833. Chambers. 

From the title we might have expected a bottle of smoke, but that the name 
of Mr. Chambers pre-assured us of some lively gossip and agreeable entertain- 
ment on matters of antiquity and ancient lore. Nor have we been disappointed. 
These minor memorials are a fit sequel to the “Traditions of Edinburgh ;’ and 
we feel much indebted to the author for saving them from that oblivion into 
which the march of modern improvement is so rapidly plunging all that yet re- 
mains of what was remarkable in the “ gude auld toun.” 

Of the amusing character of his production a notion may be formed by the 
few selections we shall mnake, though we will not go so far back as Mr. Cham- 
bers, when he tells us— 

“The earliest idea we can form of Edinburgh would represent it as a hill- 
built hamlet, in the shape of a double row of one-story, or at most two-story 
houses, extending from the esplanade in front of the castle down to the present 
Netherbow—on the north side a ravine filled by a lake, on the south a similar 
hollow filled perhaps by a marsh—one entrance to the town by the bottom of the 
declining street, another by a narrow crooked pathway, which ascended from the 
south, near the castle, (since formed into a street, and called the West Bow)— 
in all directions around, the forest of Dramsheuch, through which yet roamed 
the white Caledonian bull, the wolf, the elk, the boar, the deer, with many other 
animals, now hardly known in Scotland, which, we are assured, did then fort 
the objects of the chase.” 

Nor will we stop to contrast the present state of this city of palaces with the 
picture drawn of it by old Dunbar, about A.D. 1500, when the poet thus rated 
the merchants for their disregard of its appearance and comforts :— 


“ Quhy will ye, merchants of renown, 

Lat Edinburgh, your nobill town, 

For laik of reformation, 

The commone proffeitt tyne and fame ? 
Think ye nut schame 

That uther regioun 

Sall with dishonour hurt your name ? 


May nane pass throw your principall gaitis, 
For stink of haddochis and of scaittis, 
For cryis of carlingis and debaittis, 
For fensum flyttings of defame: 
Think ye not schame, 
Befoir strangeris of all estaitis, 
That sic dishonour hurt your name? 


Your stink and scuil, that standis dirk, 

Haldis the lycht fra your parroche kirk : 

Your foirstairs makis your houses mirk, 

Lyk na cuntray bot heir at hame - 
Think ye not schame, 

So litill polesie to work, 

In hurt and sklander of your name? 


At your hie croce, quhair gold and silk 

Sould be, thair is bot cradis and milk ; 

And at your trone bot cokill and wilk, 

Panshes, puddingis of Jok and Jame : 
Think ye not schame, 

Sen as the world sayis that ilk, 

In hurt and sklander of your name.”* 


, The first portion of the volume consists of descriptions of Edinburgh by va- 
rious writers from very early times, such as Froissart, Alesse, Moryson, Taylor 


—_— 


* This poem we believe has not before been published ; yet how admirable in point 
of versification and expression for the period !—Ed. L, G 









___ She Albion. 


| the water pvet, the Duc de Rohan, David Buchanan, &c., and comprehending a 
| space from the year 1255 to 1829, when David Wilkie pronounced a panegyric 








, on the modern Athens. Ralph Thoresby might, we think, have made a figure in 
this list if Mr. Chambers had remeinbered his journey into Scotland; but what 
_ is given is extremely pleasant. 

The rest, from p. 65, is devoted to accounts of nearly eighty remarkable 
houses, sites, and antiquities of every kind; which are indicated by Nos. on a 
capital map, and referred to so as to furnish a complete idea of the city and 
these illustrations. No 9, for example, is “The house of Major Weir,” and 
thus explained :— 

“Celebrated in the annals of sorcery and Scottish superstition in general. 
He was the son of a small farmer near Lanark, and served as a private soldier 
| in the Scottish troops sent over to assist in quelling the Irish rebellion of 1641. 
| Having afterwards risen to the rank of major inthe Town-guard of Edinburgh, 
| he became distinguished for a life of peculiar sanctity, even in anage when that 
| was the prevailing tone of the public mind. According to a contemporary ac- 
count, ‘ His garb was stil] 4 cloak, and somewhat dark, and he never went with- 
| out his staff. He wasa tall black man, and ordinarily looked down to the ground 
| —a grim countenance and a big nose. At lengthhe became so notourly regarded 
|among the Presbyterian strict sect. that, if four met together, be sure Major 
Wier was one. At private meetings he prayed to admiration, which made many 
of that stamp court his converse. He never married, but lived in a private lodg- 
ing with his sister, Grizel Wier. Many resortedto his house tu hear him pray, 
and join with him; but it was observed that he could not officiate in any holy 
duty without the biack staff, or rod, in his hand, and leaning upon it, which made 
those who heard him pray admire his flood in prayer, his ready extemporary ex- 
pression, his heavenly gesture ; so that he was thought more angel than man, 
| and was termed by some of the holy sisters, ordinarily, Angelical Thomas.’ It 
is even stated, by popular tradition, that this magical staff possessed properties 
| of a still more inexplicable kind. It could runa message to a shop for any 
article which its proprietor wanted; and though it might be supposed that the 
tradesmen to whom it applied would naturally look upon it as a rather ugly cus- 
tomer, its appearance in that capacity seems to have excited nu suspicions—or 
else, perhaps, the neighbours were too much under the fear of the major to 
venture upon making any remark. According to the same veracious authority, 
this extraordinary stick could answer the door when any one called upon its 
master ; and it used to be often seen running before him, in the capacity of a 
link-boy, as he walked down the Lawnmarket. After a life characterised ex- 
ternally by all the graces of devotion, but polluted in secret by crimes of the 
most revolting nature, and which little needed the addition of necromancy to 
excite the horror of all living men, Major Weir fell into a severe sickness, which 
affected his mind so much, that he made open and voluntary confession of all his 
wickedness. The tale was at first so incredible, that the provost, Sir Andrew 
Ramsay, refused for some time to take him into custody. At length, himself, 
his sister (partner of one of his crimes), and his staff, were secured by the 
magistrates, tozether with certain sums of money, which were found wrapped 
up in rags in different parts of the hcuse. One of these pieces of rag, being 
thrown into the fire by a baillie who had taken the whole in charge, flew up the 
vent, and made an explosion like acannon. While the wretched man lay in 
prison, he made no scruple to disclose the particulars of his guilt, but refused to 
| address himself to the Almighty for pardon. To every request that he would 
| pray, he answered in screams, ‘ Torment me no more—I am tormented enough 
already !’ Even the offer of a Presbyterian clergyman, instead of an established 
episcopal minister of the city, had no effect upon him. He was tried, April 9, 
1670, at the instance of Sir John Nisbet, King’s Advocate, before a learned 
civilian, Mr. William Murray, and Mr. John Preston, advocates, who were made 
judges by commission for the purpose ; and, being found guilty, was sentenced 
to be strangled and burnt between Edinburgh and Leith two days after. His 
sister, who was tried at the same time, was sentenced to be hanged in the Grass- 
market. The execution of the profligate major took place, April 14th, at the 
place indicated by the judge. When the rope was about his neck, to prepare 
| him for the fire, he was bid to say, ‘ Lord, be merciful to me !’ but he answered, 
| as before, ‘ Let me alone—TI will not—I have lived as a beast, and I must die as 
|a beast!’ After he had dropped lifeless in the flames, his stick was also cast 
| into the fire; and, ‘whatever incantation was in it,’ says the contemporary 
| writer above quoted, ‘the persons present own that it gave rare turnings, and 
| was long a-burning, as also himself.’ For upwards of a century after Major 
| Weir's death, he continued to be the bugbear of the Bow, and his house remain- 
| ed uninhabited. His apparation was frequently seen at night, flitting, like a 
| black and silent shadow, about the purlieus of that singular street. His house, 
| though known to be deserted by.every thing human, was sometimes observed at 

midnight to be full of lights, and heard to emit strange sounds, as of dancing, 
howling, and, what is strangest of all, spinning. Some people also occasionally 
| saw the major issue from the low close, at midnight, mounted on a black horse 
! 





without a head, and gallop off im a whirwind of flame. Nay, sometimes the 
whole of the inhabitants of the Bow together were roused from their sleep at an 
early hour in the morning, by the sound as of a coach and six, first rattling up 
the Lawnmarket, and then thundering down the Bow, stopping at the head of 
the terrible close for a few minutes, and then rattling and thundering back again 
—being neither more nor less than Satan come in one of his best equipages to 
take home the ghosts of the major and his sister, after they had spent a night's 
leave of absence in their terrestrial dwelling. In support of these beliefs, cir- 
| cumstances, of course, were not wanting. One or two venerable men of the 
Bow, who had, perhaps, on the night of the 7th of September, seventeen hundred 
and thirty six, popped their nightcapped heads out of their windows, and seen 
Captain Porteous hurried down their street to execution, were pointed out by 
children in the last age as having actually witnessed some of the dreadful duings 
alluded to. One worthy, in particular, declared that he had often seen coaches 
parading up and down the Bow at midnight, drawn by six black horses without 
heads, and driven by a coachman of the most hideous appearance, whose flaming 
eyes, placed at an immense distance from each other in his forehead, looked for 
all the world like the night-lamps of a modern vehicle. About fifty years ago, 
when the shades of superstition began universally to give way in Scotland, Ma- 
jor Weir's house came to be regarded with less terror by the neighbours, and an 
attempt was made by the proprietors to find a person who would be bold enough 
to inhabit it. Such a person was procured in William Patullo, a poor man of 
dissipated habits, who, having been at one time a soldier and a traveller, had 
come to disregard in a great measure the superstitions of his native country, and 
was now glad to possess a house upon the low terms offered by the landlord, at 
whatever risk. Upon its being known in the town that Major Weir’s house was 
about to be re-inhabited, a great deal of curiosity was felt by people of al] ranks 
as to the result of the experiment ; for there was scarcely a native of the city 
who had not felt, since his boyhood, an intense interest in all that concerned that 
| awful fabric, and yet remembered the numerous terrible stories which he had 
| heard told respecting it. Even before entering upon his hazardous undertaking, 
| William Patullo was looked upon with a flattering sort of interest—an interest 
similar to that which we feel respecting a culprit under sentence of death, a man 
about to be married, or aregiment on the march to active conflict. It was the 
| hope of many that he would be the means of retrieving a valuable possession 
| from the dominion of darkness. But Satan soon Jet them know that he does 
not ever tamely relinquish the outposts of his kingdom. On the very first even- 
ing after Patullo and his spouse had taken up their abode in the house, a cir 
cumstance tuvok place which effectually deterred them and all others from ever 
again inhabiting it. About one in the morning, as the worthy couple were 
lying awake in their bed, not unconscious of aconsiderable degree of fear—a 
dim uncertain light proceeding from the gathered embers of their fire, and all 
being silent around them—they suddenly saw a form like that of a calf, but 
without the head, come through the lower panel of the door, and enter the room : 
a spectre more horrible, or more spectre-like conduct, could scarcely have teen 
conceived. The phantom immediately came forward to the bed, and setting its 
fore-feet upon the stock, looked steadfastly in all its headlessness at the unfortu- 
nate pair, who were of course almost ready to die with fright. When it had con- 
templated them thus for a few minutes, to their great relief it at length took itsel! 
away, and, slowly retiring, gradually vanished from their sight. As might be ex- 
pected, they deserted the house the next morning; and for another half century 
no cther attempt was made to embank this part of the world of light from the 
aggressions of the world of darkness. The house was at length occupied, first 
as a workship, and finally, within the last year, as a dweller of human beings. It 
may appear strange that any thing like superstition should exist in Edinburgh, 
| where, in the words of the poet, 
« Justice from her native skies 

Hich wields her balance and her rod, 
And Learning, with his eagle eyes, 

Seeks Science in her coy abode ;’ 








| 
| 


| but when the reader is informed that such beliefs are only cherished among a , 


very humble or very old-fashioned class of people, his surprise will vanish. ‘The 
| truth is, Edinburgh is at present two cities—two cities not less differing in ap- 

pearance than in the character of their various inhabitants. The fine gentle- 
; men, who daily exhibit their foreign dresses and manners on Princes Street, have 
| no idea of a race of people who roost in the tall houses of the Lawnmarket and 

the West Bow, and retain about them many of the primitive mudes of life, and 

habits of thought, that flourished among their grandfathers. Such a race, how- 
; ever, certainly still exists; and in some of the sequestered closes and back 
| courts of the Oid Town, there may at this very day be found specimens of peo 
| ple bearing nearly all the characteristics of the seventeenth century Edinburgh 


is in fact two towns more ways than one. Itcontains an upper and an under | 


town,—the one a sort of thoroughfare forthe children of business and fashion, 
the other aden of retreat for the poor, the dise ased, and the ignorant The one 


| is like the gay surface of the susnmer sea, covered with nuinerous vehicles of 
‘ 


} 









commerce and pleasure ; while the other resembles the region beléw the surface, 
whose dreary wilds are only peopled by the wrecks of such gay barks, and by 
creatures of inconceivable hideousness and surpassing horror. In short, the 
‘march of intellect’ proceeds along the South Bridge, without ever once casting 
a side look to the Cowgate. Such being the state of matters, it will no longer 
seer incredible that legendary superstition should exist in Auld Reekie. There 
isin fact several houses in the Old Town, which have the credit of being baunt- 
ec. ‘There is one at this day in the Lawnmarket, (a flat,) which has been shut 
up from time immemorial. The story goes, that one night as preparations were 
making for a supper party, something occurred which obliged the family, as well 
as all the assembled guests, to retire with precipitation, and lock up the house. 
From that night to this it has never once been opened, nor was any of the furni- 
ture withdrawn; the very goose which was undergoing the process of being 
roasted at the time of the dreadful occurrence is sti]! at the fire! No one knows 
to whom the house belongs; no one ever inquires afterit; no one living ever 
saw the inside of it; it is aconlemned house! There is something peculiarly 
dreatful about a house under these circumstances. What sights of horror might 
present themselves, if it were entered! Satan is the u/timus heres of all such 
unclaimed property. Besides the numberiess old houses in Edinburgh that are 
haunted, there are .many endowed with the simple credit of having been the 
scenes of murders and suicides. Some contain rooms which had particular names 
commemorative of such events, and these names, handed down as they had been 
from one generation to another. usually suggested the remembrance of some dig- 
nified Scottish families, probally the former tenants of the houses. ‘There is a 
common stair in the Lawnmarket, which was supposed tobe haunted by the ghost 
of a gentleman who had been mysteriously killed, about a century ago, in the 
open daylight, as he was ascending to his own house; the affair was called to 
mind by old people, on the similar occasion of the murder of Beghie. A deserted 
house in Mary King’s Close, (behind the Royal Exchange.) is believed by some 
to have met with that fate fora very fearful reason. The inhabitants at a remote 
period were, it is said, compelled to abandon it by the supernatural appearances 

which took place in it, on the very first night after they had made it their resi- 
dence. At midnight, as the goodman was sitting with his wife by the fire, read- 

ing his Bible, and intending immediately to go to bed, a strange dimness whicl 

suddenly fell upon his light caused hin to raise his eyes from the book. He 

looked at the candle, and saw it was burning blue. ‘Terror took possession of 
his frame. He turned away his eyes from the ghastly object ; but the cure was 
worse than the disease. Directly before him, and apparently not two yards off, 
he saw the head as of adead person, looking him straight in the face. There 
was nothing but a head, though that seemed to occupy the precise situation in 
regard to the floor which it might have done had it been supported by a body of 
the ordinary stature. The man and his wife fainted with terror. On awaking, 
darkness pervaded the room. Presently the door opened, and in came a hand 
holding a candle. This came and stood-—that is, the body supposed to be at- 
tached to the hand stood—beside the table, whilst the terrified pair saw two or 
three couples of feet skip along the fleor as if dancing. ‘The scene lasted a 
short time, but vanished quite away upon the man gathermg strength to invoke 
the protection of Heaven. The house was of course abandoned, and remained 
ever afterwards shut up.” 

The Tolbooth is naturally a prominent subject ; and Mr C. says,— 

“ When the assassination of James]. at Perth caused the rulers of the king- 
dom to look to Edinburgh as the future capital of the kingdom, the first general 
council and parliament of the new reign took place in that town. The council, 
which assembled in November 1428, was held ‘in preforio burgi de Edinburgh,’ 
a Latinism for the Tolbooth, as all town-houses were then vernacularly called ; 
tolbooth signifying literally the tax-house. ‘The fi.st parliament of the same reign, 
assembled in January 1449, was held also ‘in preforio burgi de Edinburgh;’ and, 
to indicate more certainly that the Tolbooth is here meant, the parliament of 
1451, only two years later, was held ‘at Edinburgh, in the tolbooth of the 
samyn.’ * * 

“Throughout the reigns of James II., III., IV. and V., the parliament is al- 
ways held in the same ‘ pretorium’ or ‘ tolbuth.’” 

There is, we believe, a translation of the Bible in which the word is used, re- 
lating to the imprisonment of one of the apostles, whorn the translator says, ** they 
clapt into the tolbooth.”” The Luckenbooths were a sti!! more peculiar feature 
of Edinburgh :-— 

* This place, the name of which signified shut or close shops, in distinction 
from the generality, which were open in front, was destroyed in 1817. ‘The shop 
facing to the Cross was occupied for many years by Mr. Wm. Creech, booksel- 
ler, of facetious memory, and who wag the publisher of many of the best writings 
of the Scottish literati, in the latter part of the last century. ‘The shop might be 
called in some measure the Lounger’s Observatory ; fur it scarcely ever failed to 
presenta phalanx of such individuals, engaged in surveying aud remarking upon 
the busy crowd in front. The flat above Mr. Creech’s shop was the shop of Allan 
Ramsay, after he had removed from the Mercury's Head, opposite Niddry’s 
Wynd ; and here he kept his circulating library, established in 1725, and the first 
of those useful institutions in Scotland. . * ° 

“The following curious notice of Ramsay's library occurs in the private notes 
of the historian Wodrow, now preserved in the Advocates’ Library :—* May, 
1728. Besides this profuneness is come to a great height, all the villainous, 
profane, and opscure books and playes, printed at London by Curle and otheris, 
are gote down from London by Allan Ramsay, and lent out for an easy price to 
young boyes, servant women of the better sort, and genilemen, and vice and ob- 
scenity dreadfully propagated. Ramsay has a book in his shop, wherein all the 
names of those that borrow his playes and books for two-pence a-night or some 
such rate are sct down, and by these wickednes of all kinds are dreadfully prepa- 
gate among the youth of all sorts. My informer, Lord Grange, tells ine he com- 
plained to the magistrates of this, and they ecrupled at meddling in it, till he 
mooved that his book of borrowers should be inspected, which was done, and 
they were alarmed at it, and sent some of their number to bis shope to look 
through some of his books ; but he had notice an hour befere, and had withdrawn 
a great many of the worst, and nothing was done te purpose.’ It is a curious 
cir¢umstance that this same Lord Grange, (or rather Mr. Erskine of Grange, as- 
suming that desiguation jedicially,) who was so noted a protector of good morals, 
had, two or three years before, immured his own wife in the remote island of 
St. iilda, where she spent almost all the remainder of her life. ‘This hypocriti- 
cal wife-killer was a younger brother of the insurgent Earl of Mar, and moved 
at the head of the whig and presbyterian party in Scotland, thereby disgracing a 
cause which he was not worthy to serve in the meanest office.” 

A whimsica! anecdote is connected with St. Mary's chapel, ‘built in the year 
1505 by Elizabeth Countess of Ross, and so denuminated from its dedication to 
the Virgin Mary. It was purchased in 1618 by the corporations of wrights and 
masons in Edinburgh, who are therefore now known by the name of the United 
Incorporations of Mary’s Chapel. A droll mistake arose out of this circumstance 
An address having been sent up to the court by the United In- 
corporations, and signed as usual by the deacun-convener ; an answer or acknow- 
ledgment by the secretary of state (it was during the administration of Sir Ro- 
bert Pecl) came back in due course, and was found directed to the Right Rev. 
the Deacon of St. Mary's Chapel, as if he had been a clergyman, and as if Scot- 
land had been an Episcopal conntry !” 

With this we shall leave our entertaining author to the popular favour his re- 
searches have so largely merited, without criticising the dubious expression 
(p. 305), where Sir Walter Scott is called Miss Swinton’s grandson ; and heartily 
| recommend it to all the members of the British Association, to prepare them- 
selves by reading not only this volume, but also its predecessors from the same 
hand, previous to their meeting at Edinburgh in September 1834. 


—p—. 
A TALE OF GIBLETTS. 

“What can ail the poor man? Surely, surely, Fortune hath sofficiently 
| bastinadoed him—hath amply wreaked ber vengeance on his physical nature. 
‘There needs no mental sting, no bruised heart, to complete the misery of his 
destiny. Or is it guilt—is it the recollection of some terrible crime—some 
awful act, that in its appalling circumstances continues tu be present to him? 
Who knows, but, maddened by hunger, sneered at by a heartless world, re- 
proached, goaded, cast aside as a poor despised remnant of humanity, he may 
| have imbrued his hands in his fellow-creature’s blood! And now, it may be at 
this very moment, the eye of his victim may be glaring upon him; he may hear 
| the blood of the dying rushing in his ears—may feel at his fingers’ ends the last 
| workings of the gasping throat! All the recollections of this horror may envelope 

| him asacloak! Alas, we are fearful and mysterious creatures !” 

The scene of the above speculations was Bond-street; the speculator Mr. 

| John Spasm; the subject of his doubts and fears a wretched looking man, who, 

handling the badge of his profession—a broom—fo!llowed with a dolorous whine 
| those forgetful pedestrians who passed his crossing, yet paid not. Mr. Spasme 
was one of those men who could not only see very far into a mill-stone, but 
helped out a little by his imagination, could absolutely perceive what was doing 
there ; what creatures were lodged in it ; what were their affinities, their fends, 
their affections. It was his passion to “ pluck out the heart of a mystery.” He 
was a great discoverer—he could detect hints in a rusii—could shear hogs for 
| their wool. 

Let us, however, do Spasm justice : he sometimes encountered an extraor- 
dinary secret, and it must be confessed the present subject of his inquiry bade 
fairly to repay his curiosity. The sweeper had neither shoes nor stockings » 

| bis trowsers had much ado to pass for respectable, and in truth his eoat: as 
Wordsworth says of his nutting jerkin, was ‘‘ more ragged thin need was.” His 
face seemed wan with continued anxiety. There w2:;red not the extraordinary 
acumen of Mr. Spasm to discover in it either {ne lineaments of a guilty or an 
oppressed man. You may pass—that is, \{ they are not very assidyous—evesy 

| Crossing-sweeper in the metropolis ; but not the sweeper of Bond-street, that is, 
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f your journey lies that way about the time of the sun’s meridian, an hour be- 
fore or after :—him, unless you are often travelling from Dan to Beersheba, you 
must note. Never did countenance betray more continual or deeper wailing. Is 
the man possessed? Hath he sold himself to our arch-enemy, who, lawyer- 
like, hath juggled him’? There have been mysterious persons of the tribe of 
crossing-sweepers—witness that weill-authenticated legend of the sweeper who, 
having for a quarter of a century received a penny per day from a merchant. re- 
funded all with an enormous addition to the sum, to assist his once thriving 
benefactor. Or—the cost is but a shilling—let any sceptic wend his way to 
Doctors’ Commons, and there read a copy of the ancient negro’s will, who having 
for many a long year swept from Waithman's corner to Ludgate-hill, “ being of 
sound mind,” left, we forget how many huadred pounds, as a portion to Miss 
"W.! In truth, there have been strange doings among sweepers : it behoves us 
+o keep an eye on every man with a broom. ’ 

Let us return to Bond-street—there is the subject of our paper, with the same 
sestless visage ; and there is Mr. Spasm, eyeing him with a mixed feeling of 
sympathy and curiosity. Observe the mendicant’s face ; mark his large, black 
eye—how anxiously it glances at every customer entering yon butcher’s shop : 
he half quits his supplicating tone, and lets the passenger, unprayed, pass on, at 
every new arrival. ‘There—another servant-maid—he glances at her, watches 
her like an ogre ; rivets his eves upon her; the butcher's man enters mto new 
orders. All the stronger passions seem to animate the sweeper’s visage ; fear. 
suspense, a hundred different emotions ripple his face—the butcher's men exeunt 
with their loaded trays, and take no note of him. Again he sinks into compara- 
five composure. Mr. Spasm is about to cross the path; the sweeper, with one 
eye still watching the other side of the road, approaches him—doffs his hat— 
begs. Mr. Spasm plunges his hand into his pocket, and drops some halfpence— 
into the hand of the sweeper'—No! For at that critical instant, unmindful of 
his loss, the sweeper, making but two steps of the crossing ard pavement, leapt 
dike a tiger into the butcher's shop; he urged his way through a crowd of cus- 
tomers to the tradesman himself, uttered the emphatic monosy!lable—*‘ Tuere!” 
and again resumed his station in the road. ' 

Mr. Spasin rushed at once into the shop :—‘‘ Heavens ! Mr. Gibletts! what is 
‘on the poor creature's mind—what has the miserable man done !” 

« Done ?” 

“I have watched that poor sweeper these two hours! His eye has never 
been off your customers ; and, but this instant, he let my halfpence roll into 
the road, to rush here, exclaim ‘There,’ and again vanish! What is it all 
about a ; 

“ About a rump of beef.—You see, Mr. Besom is very particular in his cut 
—Bill, take this pound-and-a-half of steaks to the Blue Lion—he likes it not 
too near nor too far, but just in the middle. So you see, with one eye he 
awatches my customers, and with the other hisown. When iny knife gets to his 
particular cut, all he has to do is to cry ‘ There,’ and it’s done. Very particular 
an his cut, sir!” 

*«Cut—and is this the meaning of his anxious looks—his—Why I declare 
he’s gone !” 

*¢Gone to the Blue Lion, sir.” 


—— 
PETER SIMPLE. 

Ido not remember any circumstance in my life which, at the time, lay so 
heavily on my mind, as the loss of poor Mr. Chucks, the boatswain, who, of 
course, I took it for granted I should mever see again. I believe that the chief 
«cause was, that at the time I entered the service, and every one considered me 
to be the fool of the family,*that Mr. Chocks and O’Brien were the only two who 
thought and treated me differently; and it was their conduct which induced 
me to apply myself, and encouraged me to exertion. I believe, that many a boy, 
who if properly encouraged would turn out well, is, by the injudicious system of 
brow-beating and ridicule, forced into the wrong path, and in his despair, throws 
away all confidence in himself, and allows himself to be carried away by the 
stream to perdition. ©’Brien was not very partial to reading himself; he played 
the German flute remarkably well, and had a very good voice. His chief amuse- 
ment was practising, or rather playing, which is a very different thing; but ai- 
though he did not sindy himself, he always made me come into his cabin for an 
hour or two every day, and, after I had read, repeat to him the contents of the 
book. By this method he not only instructed me, but gained a great deal ef in- 
formation himself, for he made so many remarks upon what I had read, that it 
was impressed upon both our memories. 

** Weil, Peter,” he would say, as he came into the cabin, ‘‘ what have you to 
tell me this morning? Sure it's you that’s the schoolmaster, and not me,—for I 
learn from you every day.” 

‘« T have not read much, O'Brien, to day, for I have been thinking of poor Mr 
‘Chucks.’ . 

“ Very right for you so to do, Peter; never forget your friends in a hurry, 
you'll not find too many of them as you trot along the highway of life.” 

**T wonder whether he is dead ?” 

















“Why, that’s a question I cannot answer; a bullet through the chest don’t 
Jengthen a man’s days, that’s certain; but this I know, that he'll not die if he 
can help it, now that he’s got the captain's jacket on.” 

“Yes, he always aspired to be a gentleman—which was absurd enough ina 
boatswain.” 

“ Not at all absurd, Peter, hut very absurd of you to talk without thinking ; 
when did any one of his shipmates ever know Mr. Chucks to do an unhandsome or 
mean action? Never—and why? hecause he aspired to be a gentleman, and that 
feeling kept him above it. Vanity’s aconfounded donkey, very apt ‘o put his 
head between his Jegs and chuck us over; but pride’s a fine horse, who will car- 
ry us over the ground, and enable us to distance our fellow travellers. Mr. 
Chucks had pride, and that’s always commendable even ina boatswain. How 
often have you read of people rising from nothing, and becoming great men! 
“This was from talent, sure enough; but it was talent with pride to force it onward, 
not talent with vanity to check it.” 

«You are very right, O’Brien; I spoke foolishly.” 

“Never mind, Peter, nobody heard you but me, so it’s of no consequence. 
Don’t you dine in the cabin to day?” 

¢ Yes.” 

“So dol, The captain is ina most marvellous humour this morning. He 
told me one or two yarns that quite staggered my politeness and my respect for 
him and the quarter-deck. What a pity it is that a man should have gained such 
a bad habit.” 

“* He's quite incurable, I’m afraid,” replied 1; ‘but, certainly, his fibs do no 
harm; they are what they call white lies. I do not think he would really tell a 
lie, that is, alie which would be considered to disgrace a gentleman.” 

“ Peter, all lies disgrace a gentleman, white or black; although I grant there 
is adifference. To say the least of it, it is a dangerous habit, for white lies are 
dut the gentleman ushers to black ones. I know but of one point on which a 
lie is excusable, and that is, when you wish to deceive the enemy. ‘Then your 
duty to your country warrants your lying till you're black in the face ; and, for 
the very reason that it goes against your grain, it becomes as it were a sort of 
virtue.” 

“What was the difference between the marine officer and Mr. Phillott, that 
occurred this morning ?”’ 

‘Nothing at all in itself—the marine officer is a bit of a gaby, and takes 
offence where none is meant. Mr. Phillott has a foul tongue but he has a good 
heart.” 

«« What a pity it is! 

“It is a pity, for he’s a smart officer ; but the fact is, Peter, that junior officers 
are too apt to copy their superiors, and that makes it very important that a young 
gentleman should sail with a captain whois a gentleman. Now, Phillott served 
the best of his time with Captain Ballover, who is notorious in the service for 
foul and abusive language. What is the consequence ‘—that Phillott, and 
many others, who have served under him, have learnt his bad habit.” 

*‘T should think, O’Brien, that the very circumstance of having had your feel- 
ings so often wounded by such language when you were a juniur officer, would 
make you doubly careful not to make use of it to others, when you had advanced 
in the service.” 

“ Peter, that’s just the first feeling, which wears away after a time; but at 
last your own sense of indignation becomes blunted, and becoming indifferent to 
it, you forget also that you wound the feelings of others. and carry the habit with 
you, to the great injury and disgrace of the service. But it's time tu dress for 
dinner, so you'd better make yourself scarce, Peter, while I tidivate myself off a 
little, according to the rules and regulations of his Majesty’s service, when you 
are asked to dine with the skipper.” 

. THE LYING CAPTAIN AGAIN. 

We met at the captain’s table, where we found, as usual, a great display of 
plate, but very little else, except the ship’s allowance. We certainly had now 
been cruizing some time, and there was some excuse for it; but still, few cap- 
tains would have been so unprovided. “I’m afraid, gentlemen, you will not have 
a very grand dinner,” observed the captain, as the steward removed the plated 
covers of the dishes’; ‘‘ but when on service we must rough it out how we can. 
Mr. O’Brien, pease-soup' Irecollect faring harder than this through one 
cruize, in a Bush vessel. We were thirteen weeks up to our knees in water, 
and living the whole time upon raw pork—not being able to light a fire during the 
cruize. 

“ Pray, Captain Kearney, may I ask where this happened ?” 

“To be sure. It was off Bermudas: we cruized for seven weeks before we 
could find the Islands, and began verily to think that the Bermudas were them- 
selves on a cruize.” 

“T presume, sir, you were not sorry to have a fire to cook your provisions 
ewhen you came to anchor ?” said O’Brien. 





“I beg your pardon,” replied Captain Kearney; **we had become so accus- 
tomed to raw provisions and wet feet, that we could not eat our meals cooked, 
or help dipping our legs over the side, for a long while afterwards. 1 saw one of 
the boat-keepers astern, catch a large barracouta, and eat it alive—indeed, if I 
had not given the strictest orders, and flogged half a dozen of them, I doubt 
whether they would not have eaten their victuals raw to this day. ‘The force 
of habit is tremendous.” 

“It is indeed,” observed Mr. Phillott, drily, and winking to us—referring to 
the captain's incredible stories. 

“It is indeed,” repeated O’Brien; ‘‘ we see the mote in our neighbour's eye, 
and cannot observe the log of wood in our own.”—and O’Brien winked at me, 
referring to Phillott’s habit of bad language. 

* T once knew a married man,” observed the captain, ‘‘who had been always 
accustomed to go to sleep with his hand upon his wife's head, and would not al- 
low her to wear a night-cap in consequence. Well, she caught cold and died, 
and he never could sleep at night until he took a clothes-brush to bed with him, 
and laid his hand upon that, which answered the purpose—such was the force 
of habit.” 

“T once saw adead body galvanized,” observed Mr. Phillott; “it was the 
body of a man who had taken a great deal of snuff during his lifetime, and as 
soon os the battery was applied to his spine, the body very gently raised its arm, 
and ut its fingers to its nose, as if it was taking a pinch.” , 

“You saw that yourself, Mr. Phillott ?” observed the captain, looking at the 
first lieutenant earnestly in the face. 

‘“‘ Yes, sir,” replied Mr. Phillott, coolly. 

‘“‘ Have you told that story often!” 

“Very often, sir.” 

‘* Because I know that some people, by constantly telling a story, at last be- 
lieve it to be true; not that I refer to you. Mr. Phillott; but still, I should 
recommend you not to tell that story where you are not well known, or people 
may doubt your credibility.”’ 

‘IT make a rule to believe every thing myself,” observed Mr. Phullott, ‘out of 
politeness ; and I expect the same courtesy from others.” 

‘Then upon my soul! when you tell that story, you trespass very much upon 
our good manners. You must meet a friend of mine, who has been a courtier all 
his life ; he cannot help bowing. I have seen him bow to his horse, and thank 
him, after he had dismounted—beg pardon of a puppy for treading on his tail ; 
and one day, wher he fell over a scraper, he took his hat off, and made it a thou- 
sand apologies for his inattention.” 

‘* Force of habit again,” said O’Brien. 

‘“‘Exactly so, Mr. Simple, will you take a slice of this pork, and perhaps 
you'll do me the honour to take a glass of wine? Lord Privilege would not much 
admire our dinner to-day, would he, Mr. Simple ?” 

‘* As a variety he might, sir, but not for a continuance.” 

“Very truly said. Variety is charming. ‘The negroes here, get so tired of 
salt fish and occra broth, that they eat dirt by way of a relish. Mr. O’Brien, how 
remarkably well you played that sonata of Playel’s, this morning.” 

‘“‘T am happy that I did not annoy you, Captain Kearney, at all events,” re- 
plied O’Brien. 

‘On the contrary, I am very partial to good music. My mother was a great per- 
former. I recollect once, she was performing a piece on the piano, in which she 
had to imitate a thunder storm, So admirably did she hit it off, that when we 
went to tea, all the cream was éurned sour, as well as three casks of beer in the 
cellar.” 

At this assertion Mr. Phillott could contain himself no longer; he burst out 
into a loud laugh, and having a glass of wine to his lips, spattered it all over the 
table, and over me, who unfortunately was opposite tohim. ‘I really beg par- 
don, Captain Kearney, but the idea of such an expensive talent was too amusing. 
Will you permit me to ask you a question? As there could net have been thun- 
der without lightning, were any people killed at the same time by the electric 
fluid of the piano?” 

‘No, sir,” replied Captain Kearney, very angrily ; ‘but her performance 
electrified us, which was something like it. Perhaps, Mr. Phillott, as you lost 
your last glass of wine, you will allow me to take another with you ?” 

‘‘ With great pleasure,” replied the first lieutenant, who perceived that he had 
gone far enough. 

‘** Well, gentlemen,” said the captain, “ we shall soon be in the land of plenty. 
I shall cruize a fortnight more, and then join the admiral at Jamaica. We must 
make out our despatch relative to the cutting out of the Sylvia, (that was the 
name of the privateer brig,) and I am happy to say, that I shall feel it my duty 
to make honourable mention of all the party present. Steward, coffee.” 

The first lieutenant, O’Brien, and I, bowed to this flattering avowal on the 
part of the captain; as for me, I felt delighted. The idea of my name being 
mentioned in the Gazette, and the pleasure that it would give to my father and 
mother, mantled the blood in my cheeks till I was asred as aturkey cock. ‘Cousin 
Simple,” said the captain, good naturedly, ‘‘ you have no occasion to blush, your 


conduct deseryes it; and you are indebted to Mr. Phillott for having made me | 


acquainted with your gal!autry.” 
Coffee was soon over, and I was glad to leave the cabin and be alone, that I 


word to my messmates, as it might have created feelings of envy or ill-will. 
O'Brien gave mea caution not to do sv, when I met him afterwards, so that I 
was very glad that I had been so circumspect. 


BATTLE OF CAPE ST. VINCENT. 


burne’s promise that he would spin his yarn, relative to the battle of St. Vincent. 
“ Well, Mr. Simple, so I will, but I require a little priming, or I shall never go off.” 

‘* Will you have your glass of grog before or after?” 

“‘ Before, by all means, if you please, sir. Run down and get it, and I'll heave 
the log for you in the meantime, then we shall have a good hour without inter- 
ruption, for the sea-breeze will be steady, and we are under easy sail.”’ I brought 
up a stiff glass of grog, which Swinburne tossed off, and as he finished it, sighed 
deeply asif in sorrow that there was no more. Having stowed away the tum- 
bler in one of the capstern holes for the present, we sat down upon a coil of 
ropes under the weather bulwarks, and Swinburne, replacing his quid of tobacco, 
commenced as follows. 

“Well, Mr. Simple, as I told you before, old Jervis started with all his fleet 
for Cape St. Vincent. We lost one of our fleet—and a three-decker too—the 
St. George ; she took the ground, and was obliged to go back to Lisbon ; but we 
soon afterwards were joined by five sail of the line, sent out from England, so 
that we mustered fifteen sail in all. We had like to lose another of our mess, 
for, d'ye see, the old Culloden and Colossus fell foul ef each other, and the Cul- 
loden had the worst on it ; but Troubridge, who commanded her, was not a man 
to shy his work, and ax to go in to refit, when there was a chance of meeting the 
enemy—so he patched her up somehow or another, and reported himself ready 
for action the very next day. Ready for action he always was, that’s sure 
enough, but whether his ship was in a fit state to go into action, is quite another 
thing. But as the sailors used to say in joking, he was a true bridge, and you 
might trust to him: which meant as much as to say, that he knew how 
to take his ship into action, and how to fight her when he was fairly into it. I 
think it was next day that Cockburn joined us in the Minerve, and he brought 
Nelson along with him, with the intelligence that the Dons had chased him, and 
that the whole Spanish fleet were out in pursuit of us. Well, Mr. Simple, you 
may guess we were not a little happy in the Captain, when Nelson joined us, as 
we knew that if we fell in with the Spaniards, that our ship would cut a figure— 
and so she did sure enough. That was on the morning of the 13th, and old Jer- 
vis made the signal to prepare for action, and keep close order, which means, to 
have your flying jib-boom in at the starn windows of the ship a-head of you ; 
and we did keep close order, for aman might have walked right round from one 
ship to the other, either lee or weather line of the fleet. I sha'nt forget that 
night, Mr. Simple, as long as I live and breathe. Every now and then we heard 
the signal guns of the Spanish fleet booming at a distance, to windward of us, 
and you may guess how our hearts leaped at the sound, and how we watched with 
all our ears for the next gun that was fired, trying to make out their bearings and 
distance, as we assembled in little knots upon the booms and weather-gangway. 
It was my middle watch, and J was signal man at the time, so of course I had no 
time to take a caulk if I was inclined. When my watch was over I could not 
go down into my hammock, sol kept the morning watch too, as did most of 
the men on board; as for Nelson, he walked the deck the whole night, quite 
in afever. At daylight it was thick and hazy weather, and we could not make 
them out; but about five bells, the old Culluden, who, if she had broke her nose, 
had not lost the use of her eyes, made a signal for a part of the Spanish fleet in 
sight. Old Jervis repeated the signal to prepare for action; but he might have 
saved the wear and tear of the bunting, for we were all ready, bulk-heads down, 
screens up, guns shotted, tackles rove, yards slung, powder filled, shot on deck, 
and fire out—and what’s more, Mr. Simple, I’li be d—d if we wer'n't all willing 
too. About six bells in the forenoon, the fog and haze all cleared away at once, 
just like the rising of the foresail, that they lower down at the Portsmouth thea- 
tre, and discovered the whole of the Spanish fleet. I counted them all. ‘How 
many, Swinburne?’ cries Nelson. ‘Twenty-six sail, sir,’ answered I. Nelson 
walked the quarter-deck backwards and forwards, rubbing his hands and laughing 
to himself, and then he called for his glass, and went to the gangway with Cap- 
tain Miller. ‘Swinburne, keep a good look upon the admiral,’ says he. ‘ Aye, 
aye, sir,’ says I. Now you see, Mr. Simple, twenty-six sail against fifteen, were 
great odds upon paper ; but we did’nt think so, because we know’d the difference 
between the two fleets. There was our fifteen sail of the line all in apple-pie or- 
der, packed up as close as dominoes, and every man on board of them longing to 
come to the scraich ; while there was their twenty-six, all somehow no how, two 





lines here, and no line there, with a great gap of water in the middle of them. 





might compose my perturbed mind. I felt too happy. I did not, however, say a | 


The second night after this, we had the middle watch, and I claimed Swin- | 








For this gap between their ships we all steered, with all the sail we could carry, 
because, d’ye see, Mr. Simple, by getting them on both sides of us, we had the 
advantage of fighting both broadsides, which is just as easy as fighting one, and 
makes shorter work of it. Just as it struck seven bells, Troubridge opened the 
ball, sedteny to half a dozen of the Spaniards, and making them reel Tom Collins, 
whether or no. Bang—bang—bang, bang. O Mr. Simple, it’s a beautiful sight, 
to see the first guns fired, that are to bring on a general action. ‘He's the 
luckiest dog, that Troubridge,’ said Nelson, stamping with impatience. Our 
ships were soon hard at it, hammer and tongs, (my eyes how they did pelt it in ') 
and ole Sir John, in the Victory, smashed the cabin windows of the Spanish ad. 
miral, with such a devil of araking broadside, that the fellow bore up as if the 
devil kicked him. Lord-a-mercy, you might have drove a Portsmouth waggon 
into his starn—the broadside of the Victory had made room enough. However, 
they were soon all smothered up in smoke, and we could not make out how 
things were going on—but we made a pretty good guess. Well, Mr. Simple, as 
they say at the play, that was act the first, scene the first; and now we had to 
make our appearance, and I'll leave you to judge, after I’ve told my tale, whether 
the old Captain was'nt principal performer, and /op sawyer over them all. But 
stop a moment, I'l] just look at the binnacle, for that young topman’s a nodding 
at the wheel. ‘I say, Mr. Smith, are you shutting your eyes to keep them 
warm, and letting the ship run half a point out of her course. Take care I don’t 
send for another helmsman, that’s all, and give the reason why. You'll make 
a wry face upon six water grog, to-morrow, at seven bells. D—n your eyes, keep 
them open—can’t you ?” 

Swinburne, after this genteel admonition to the man at the wheel, reseated 
hinself, and continued his narrative. 

* All this while, Mr. Simple, we in the Captain had not fired a gun ; but were 
ranging up as fast as we could to where the enemy lie in a heap. There were 
plenty to pich and choose from ; and Nelson roger sharp for a big one, as 
little boys do when they have to choose an apple ; aMd, by the piper that played 
before Moses! it was a big one that he ordered the master to put him alongside 
of. She was a four-decker, called the Santissima Trinidad. We had to pass 
some whappers, which would have satisfied any reasonable man ; for there was 
the San Josef, and Salvador del Mondo, and San Nicolas; but nothing would 
suit Nelson but this four-decked ship, so we crossed the hawse of about six of 
them, and as soon as we were abreast of her, and at the word “ Fire !” every 
gun went off at once, slap into her, and the old Captain reeled at the discharge 
as if she was drunk. I wish you'd only seen how we pitched it into this Holy 
Trinity ; she was holy enough before we had done with her, riddled like a sieve, 
several of her ports knocked into one, and every scupper of her, running blood 
and water. Not but what she stood to it as bold as brass, and gave us nearly 
gun for gun, and made a very pretty general average in our ship's company, 
Many of the wld Captains went to kingdom come in that business, and many 
more were obliged to bear up for Greenwich Hospital. 

«Fire away, my lads—steady aim!’ cries Nelson. ‘Jump down there, Mr. 
Thomas, pass the word to reduce the cartridges, the shot go clean through her. 
Double shot the guns there, fore and aft.’ 

** So we were at it for about half an hour, when our guns became so hot from 
quick firing, that they bounced up to the beams overhead, tearing away their 
ringbolts, and snapping the breechings like rope yarns. By this time we were 
almost as mach unrigged as if we had beentwo days paying off in Portsmouth 
harbour. The four-decker forged a-head. and Troubridge, in the jolly old Cul- 
loden, came between us and two other Spanish ships who were playing into us. 
She was fresh as a daisy, and gave them a dose which quite astonished them. 
They shook their ears, and fell astern, when Blenheim laid hold of them, and 
mauled thei so that they went astern again. But it was out of the frying-pan 
into the fire ; for the Orion, Prince George, and one or two others, were coming 
up, and knocked the very guts out of them. I’ll be d——4 if they forget the 
14th April, and sarve them right too. Wasn’t a four-decker enough for any 
two-decker, withont any more coming on us? and couldn’t the beggars have 
matched themselves like gentlemen! Well, Mr. Simple, this gave us a minute 
or two to fetch our breath, Jet the guns cool, and repair damages, and swab the 
blood from the decks ; but we lost our four-decker, for we could not get near 
her again.” 

‘* What odd names the Spaniards give to their ships, Swinburne.” 

‘* Why, yes they do; it would almost appear wicked to belabour the Holy 
Trinity as we did. But why they should call a four-decked ship the Holy Trinity, 
seeing as how there's only three of them, Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, I can’t 
tell. Bill Saunders said that the fourth deck was for the Pope, who was as great 
a parsonage as the others ; but I can't understand how that can be. Well, Mr. 
Simple, as I was head signal man, I was perched on the poop, and did'nt serve 
at a gun. I had to report all I could see, which was not much, the smoke was so 
thick ; but now and then I could get a peep, as it were, through the holes in the 
blanket. Of course I was obliged to keep my eye as much as possible upon the 
admiral, not to make vut his signals, for Commodore Nelson would’nt thank me 
for that; I knew he hated a signal when in action, so [ never took no notice of 
the bunting, but just watched to see what he was about. So while we are re- 
pairing damages, I°}l just tell you what I saw of the rest of the fleet. As soon 
| as old Jervis had done for the Spanish Admiral, he hauled his wind on the lar- 
board tack, and followed by four or five other ships, weathered the Spanish line, 
| and joined Collingwood in the Excellent. Then they all dashed through the line : 
|} the Excellent was the leading ship, and she first took the shine out of the Sal- 
vador de! Mondo, and then left her to be picked up by the other ships, while she 
| attacked a two-decker, who hauled down her colours—I forget her name just 
now. As soon asthe Victory ran along side of the Salvador del Mondo, down 
went her colours, and Excellent reasons had she for striking her flag. And now, 
Mr. Simple, the old captain comes into play again. Having parted company with 
| the four-decker, we had re-commenced action with the San Nicolas, a Spanish 
eighty, and while we were hard at it, old Collingwood comes up in the Excellent. 
The San Nicolas, knowing that the Excellent’s broadside would send her to old 
Nick, put her helm up to avoid being raked ; in so doing, she fell foul of the San 
Josef, a Spanish three-decker, and we were all cut to pieces, and unmanageable— 
all of us indeed reeling about like drunken men—Nelson ordered his helm a star- 
board, and ina jiffy there we were all three hugging each other, running in one 
another's guns, smashing our chain plates, and poking our yard-arms through 
each other's canvass. 

*** All hands to board!’ roared Nelson, leaping on the hammocks, and waving 
his sword. 

‘* Harrah! hurrah !’ echoed through the decks, and up flew the men, like as 
many angry bees out of a bee-hive. In a moment, pikes, tomahawks, cutlasses, 
and pistols, were seized, (for it was quite unexpected, Mr. Simple, Wand our men 
poured into the eighty-gun ship, and in two minutes the decks were cleared, and 
all the Dons pitched below. I joined the boarders, and was on the main deck 
when Captain Miller came down, and cried out, ‘On deck again immediately.’ 
Up we went, and what do you think it was for, Mr. Simple’ Why to board a 
second time ; for Nelson having taken the two-decker, swore that he'd have the 
three-decker as well. So away we went again, clambering up her lofty sides how 
we could, and dropping down on her decks like hailstones. We all made for the 
quarter-deck, beat down every Spanish beggar that showed fight, and in five 
minutes more we had hauled down the colours of two of the finest ships in the 
Spanish navy. If that wasn’t taking the shine out of the Dons, I should like to 
know what is. And didn’t the old Captains cheer and shake hands, as Commo- 
dore Nelson stood on the deck of the San Josef and received the swords of the 
Spanish officers! There was enough of them to go right round the capstern, 
and plenty to spare. Now, Mr. Simple, what do you think of that fora spree!” 

“Why, Swinburne, I can only say that I wish I had been there.” 

“‘ So did every man in the fleet, Mr. Simple, I can tel] you,” 

« But what became of the Santissima Trinidad 1" 

“Upon my word, she behaved one 2ick better than allthe others. She held 
out against four of our ships for along while, and then hauled down her colours, 
and no disgrace to her, considering what aprecious hammering she had taken 
first. But the lee division of the Spanish weather fleet, if I may so call it, con- 
sisting of eleven sail of the line, came upto her assistance, and surrounded her, 
so that they got her off. Our ships were too much cut up tocommence a new 
action, and the admiral made the signal to secure the prizes. ‘The Spanish fleet 
then did what they should have done before—get into line; and we lost ne time 
in doing the same. But we both had had fighting enough.” 

‘“* But do you think, Swinburne, that the Spaniards fought well ?” 

“They'd have fought better, if they'd only have known how. There’s no 
want of courage in the Dons, Mr. Simple, but they did not support each other. 
Only observe how Troubridge supported us. By God, Mr. Simple, he was the 
real fellow, and Nelson knew it well. He was Nelson’s right-hand man ; but 
you know there wasn’t room for two Nelsons. Their ships engaged held out 
well, it must be acknowledged, but why warn’t they all in their upper berths? 
Had they kept ciose order of sailing, and all had fought as well as those who 
were captured, it would not have been a very easy matter for fifteen ships to gain 
a victory over twenty-six. That's long odds, even when backed by British 
seamen.” 

“‘ Well, how did you separate ?” 

“Why, the next morning, the Spaniards had the weather-gage, so they had 
the option whether to fight or not. At one time they had half a mind, 
for they bore down to us; upon which we hauled our wind, to show them we 
were all ready to meet them, and then they thought better of it, and rounded to 
again. So as they wouldn’t fight and we didn’t wish it, we parted company in 
the night ; and two days afterwards we anchored, with our four prizes, in Lagos 
Bay. So now you have’ the whole of it, Mr. Simple, and I’ve talked till I'm 
quite hoarse. You haven't by chance another drop of the stuff left to clear my 
throat. It would be quite’a charity.” 








“T think I have, Swinburne; and as you deserve it, I will go and fetch it.” 
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Martroroven-street.— Love and Mystery.—A very curious scene occurred 
in the magistrate’s private room. Broomhead, one of the overseers of the parish 
of St. George, Hanover-square, introduced to the notice of Mr. Conant a young 
female, very smartly attired, who had contrived to add to the population of the 
parish, with the request that the magistrate would question her as to the author 
of the unwelcome visitor. The young lady, who, in addition to a well-formed 
figure, had a profusion of very light hair, arranged with great taste about a coun- 
tenance the tout ensemble of which presented a very attractive picture, pointed 
to a gentleman fashionably dressed, and declared that to him alone the honours 
of paternity were to be awarded. ‘The young 'ady having made this avowal, 
sank down on a seat, and employed a pair of very expressive eyes alternately in 
dropping *‘ pearly tears,” and darting complacent glances towards a mirror which 
reflected at full length her very pleasing exterior. 

The uncle of Miss Price, who was present, begged Mr. Conant to inquire of 
the defendant his real name, as he believed the name in the warrant to be ficti- 
tious. Miss Price also admitted that she did not know who the defendant was. 
Under the euphonious appellation of Charles Albert Hamilton, he had wooed 
and won her virgin affections ; and though for upwards of four years their cor- 
respondence had subsisted, she had never been enabled to penetrate the mystery 
in which he enveloped his name and occupatio.. She implored the nvavistrate 
to relieve her anxiety, by extracting the necessary information from her myste- 
rious deceiver. 

The parish officer said, he knew nothing whatever of the defendant, having 
only captured him through a stratagem planned by the uncle of the young lady, 
who watched her to her last amorous appointment ; and, when the gay Lothario 
made his appearance, prepared to fly into the arms of Love, he found himself 
disagreeably disappointed, by discovering that he was in the arms of the parish 
beadle. 

Mr. Conant—Is your real name Charles Hamilton? Defendant—-Y—e—s, 
that is the name I have hitherto gone by. 

Mr. Conant—Whiat are you, sir! Defendant—I am a professor. 

Mr. Conant—Of what! Defendant—a professor of motion. 

Mr. Conant—You give lectures, I suppose, on the law of motion? Defendant 
—Not exactly. I mean motion relating to the body. 

Mr. Conant—Pray explain yourself a little clearer, sir. 
you are a dancing master! Defendant—Yes, I do. 

Miss Price—A dancing master! Oh! Charles, pray ease my doubts. Who 
—whoare you? Defendant—I cannot—dare not state my real name. That 
must for ever remain a secret. 

Mr. Conant—Well, sir, you must state your circumstances in order that I may 
know at what sum to put the weekly allowance. Defendant—I am worth ao- 
‘thing. Ihave been a merchant—in odds and ends. Once a bankrupt—a ruined 
man. All | can afford is half-a-crown weekly. 

Mr. Conant—Are you married? Defendant (clasping his hands)—Married ! 
Must I confess! I will speak the truth. Yes, Iam. 

“Oh! you villain,” said Miss Price, giving a theatrical scream, and walking 
backwards and forwards before the looking-glass, ‘* You told me you were 
single.” . 

The young lady was questioned as to the origin of her intimacy with the de- 
fendant, and she admitted it had been accidental, and that the defendant from the 
first had mentioned marriage only in case a “ certain event should occur.” 

Mr. Conant, having consulted with Mr. Dyer, acquainted the defendant that he 
could not think of making an order when a false name was given. He consi- 
dered that it was due tothe parish that his name and residence should be known 
Defendant—Oh, Heavens! I'll do any thing rather than disclose my secret, I'll 
make any sacrifice. I'll allow 3s. a week, if you'll excuse me. 

Mr. Conant did not appear to think the last offer any inducement. Defendant 
— Well, then, let me implore you to have the room cleared, or to indulge me with 
@ private communication. 

Mr. Conant did not think there was any necessity for either of these requests. 
‘Then my mind is made up,” said the defendant, * I will trust you with my se- 
cret. Iam,” said he, leaning over the table towards the magistrate, and whis- 
pering in the lowest key, ‘* Charles Davis.” 

Mr. Conant—And what is your business? 

I was formerly director at the Queen's Theatre. 

Mr Conant having made the order of affiliation for 3s. per week, the great 
ancog. left the office, but not before it had transpired that he was a dancing-master 
in Great Marlborough-street, of the name of Taylor, modernised by the “ march 
of intellect” into the more romantic appellative of Thellure. 

——_ 
ARCHES COURT, LONDON, JUNE 14. 
(Before Sir John Nicholl ) 
CURIOUS CASE.—SWIFT V. SWIFT. 

The proceedings and arguments in this extraordinary cause have occupied 
every Court day this term, and never sufficiently advanced to be made public 
It is a suit commenced by Mr. R. Swift against his wife for a restitution of con- 
jugal rights, a marriage being sworn to have taken place at Rome between them, 


Do you mean that 


Defendant—I am a Theatrical. 


and consummated on the 25th March, 1830. The lady denies both the one and | 


the other, and alleges that only a promise of marriage had been signed by her 
when the marriage is said to have occurred. 

Dr. Phillimore and Dr. Dodson addressed the Court in support of the marriage. 
The learned gentleman (Dr. Phillimore) said this was a most important case 
both as regarded the parties, their future station in life, and the public, as it was 
intended, he apprehended, on the other side to establish a precedent. The mar- 


riage was solemnized according to the lex loci contractus and could not be set | 


aside by that Court. It was proved that by the canons of the council of Trent 
and the text law of the holy Catholic church the marriage had been celebrated. 
The question was, did the lady know she was contracting a marriage? The 
Court must look to the conduct of both parties, to the lady's letters, and it would 
be a monstrous doctrine if the parties, as alleged, had made a colourable abjura- 


tion of their religion to be married, that, therefore, the marriage was null and | 


void. The Court could not judge of the sincerity of the heart. The learned 
gentleman proceeded to state the meeting of the families of Mrs. Kelly and the 
Countess de Morlande at Florence, the intimacy which was formed between 
Miss Kelly and Mr. Swift, the refusal of the mother to Miss Kelly of sanction a 
marriage between the young lady (a minor) and Mr. Swift, and the commence- 
ment of a secret courtship and marriage between the parties on the 25th March, 
1830. That the marriage was consummated was clear. It was alleged that Mr. 
Swift was in the habit of visiting his wife by getting into her window. On one 
occasion it was alleged he had fallen down, and a letter was written by the lady 
containing the following passages :—‘‘ Oh, what agonies I have endured on your 
account; were you hurt, or did you get home safe !—-you are not suspected, &e. 
—Oh, when you came to the ground last night with such force I cannot tell you 
what I felt.’ - Would any lady have so written except toa husband? ‘The evi- 
dence of the marriage being solemnized wasclear. The Abbe Lepree was dele- 
gated by the Pope to take the abjuration of the parties, and to marry them 
Miss Kelly had gone through the formula required, the nuptial ring had been 
wlessed, and placed on her finger by the bridegroom. Such a marriage could not 
be set aside; and the learned advocate referred to the case of Lord Herbert, who 
had married the Princess Dowager of Butari at Rome, a Catholic. The learned 
Lord Stewell pronounced for that marriage, though the forms of the holy church 
had not been fully observed, and Earl Pembroke, Lord Herbert's father, had used 
all that wealth and power could exert to set aside the marriage. ‘That marriage 
was good according to the lex loci contractus. 

Sir J. Nicholl said that was the question. Was this a valid marriage according 
to the laws of Rome? 

Mr. Phillimore referred to other letters written by the lady to show the clan- 
destinity of the whole affair, ‘The lady had passed the nubile age, and was com- 
petent to judge for herself. Paley, in his Natural Philosophy, had stated that 
the softer sex were more competent to matrimonial duties at eighteen than men 
at twenty-one. In proof of the communication the following letter was read, 
addressed, as he (Dr Phillimore) understood, to Mr. Swift, after the marriage :— 


“ Je souffre extremement, mais ne sais rien encore. A h, mon bien amie, ne sois tu | 


pas fache avec moi; ce n'est pas ma faute, mais encore je t'assure je ne suis 
pas certain. Ah, write to me, and I will send up inhalf an hour, and then walk 
past the window, darling, and I will see you.” He (Dr. Phillimore) contended 
no one could read this letter and not be convinced of the suffering meant. The 


letters sent after the marriage were changed in their expressions, and were such | 


as none but a woman would write except to a husband. The Court could not 
doubt of the marriage after hearing the next letter he should read—‘ Don’t at 

tempt the balcony. M (mother) is packing, and in a very cross humour with 
votre petite spouse. Write any thing you wish to M. A. If I should not see 
you before, come tothe balcony at 11 o'clock,” &c. What other construction 
could be put upon the words “ votre petite spouse,” but your little wife’ The 
lady said mother is packing, and very cross with your little wife. This proved 
when the letter was written, as the packing was for the journey from Rome to 
Naples, and subsequent to the marriage. They were told that after Mr. Swift 
had stated to Miss Kelly that a secret marriage had been solemnized on the night 
of the 25th March, that she was so angry, so excited at being imposed upon, that 
she would not have any more communication with him. But the Court had be- 
fore it a letter sent after this had become so arrangéd:. This letter showed that 
the secret correspondence had recurred, and concluded with the words, “I beg 
you to take care of F. when you come to Naples, and not try to see me till you 
hear from me. I shall keep your flowers till you come. I suppose it will be a 
week till we meet again. Only fancy how miserable; attend to my directions 
once more, my sweetest love. Adieu.” He (Dr. Phillimore) concluded there 
was 8 fullproof of the marriage, and the Court must pronounce for it. 





Dr. Dodson said it was impossible the Court could give credence to the story 
that Miss Kelly did not know she was solemnizing a marriage on the 25th March. 
What would the Court think of the letter marked 13, in which this young lady 
fixed to meet Mr. Swift at twelve at night? It was proved by the Chevalier 
Sodre that Mr. Sodre had entered the balcony one night at twelve, and gone into 
the apartment of Mrs. Swift, the window having been opened by her. The lady 
had heard of the Chevalier being such a witness, and she wrote the fullowing 
letter to her husband :—* You are a stout little creature * * * I cannot 
believe your story of De Sodre; but in any case make him hold his tongue.” 
The letter in which the lady called herself *‘ votre petite spouse” showed as clear 
as day light that she knew she was married to him; and the next letter, com- 
mencing ‘‘ Je souffre extremement,” proved she considered herself enciente, and 
that marriage had taken place. 

Sir J. Nicholl asked if the letters were admitted to be in the handwriting of 
the lady? 

Dr. Dodson said al! were so admitted. If the parties made a colourable abju- 
ration the marriage was valid. If a contrary rule was established, any man to 
get possession of a young lady, and after such a marriage and sexual intercourse, 
might turn round and say, “Oh, I am no Catholic, and the marriage is not legal,” 
leaving the lady not precisely in the same state as he found her. 

The King’s Advocate addressed the Court for Miss Kelly, and in opposition 
| to the validity of the marriage. He would admit if this marriage was valid by 
| the law of Rome it was good here. He should confidently submit that the abju- 
| ration and consent was exparte, Miss Kelly knowing nothing of the solemnization. 
| It was expressly contradicted, and the consummation positively denied. The 
| Signor Maizio had been employed by Mr. Swift to forward the steps for this se- 
| cret marriage, and a combination, a base conspiracy, he should call it ncthing 
| else, in which some of the highest authorities had unknowingly been mixed up, 
had existed. ‘The lady’s character had been assailed; but he had no dovbt of 
being able to contradict the fact of the marriage with the privity of Miss Kelly, 
and to show that the consummation had not only not been proved, but totally dis- 
proved. He admitted an attachment had existed between the parties, that a se- 
cret marriage was proposed by Mr. Swift, but he denied that Miss Kelly sanctioned 
it. There was not a tittle of evidence to show that Miss Kelly knew anything 
of the preparation for this marriage. The abjuration was colourable, Mr. Swift 
having, in the presence of the Cardinal Vicar of Rome, declared that he was 
| sincere in his determination to embrace the Catholic religion as well as the young 
lady, not from an amorous passion, but to be received into the bosom of the holy 
mother church, and that all means to obtain the consent of the mother had failed, 
and if she knew that her daughter was about to adopt the Catholic religion she 
would use violence to impede the marriage. The Court should bear in mind 
that the abjuration, ceremony of marriage, and all the previous formula, the bless- 
| ing of the nuptial ring, all occupied but 10 minutes, at the hour of 11 or 12 at 
| night, and in Mr. Swift’s room. It was absurd not to believe that the whole ce- 
remony was a complete mockery, and that a marriage so celebrated (if the fact of 
marriage was established,) could be held good. The letter written by the lady, 
promising her hand when of age, was not sufficient for Mr. Swift, and he had re- 
course to importunities to obtain a more formal paper, which was signed by the 
lady onthe 25th March, when the marriage was alleged to have occurred. It 
was absolutely impossible Mr. Swift could have got into the room of Miss Kelly 
without being seen. The marriage and consummation were positively denied. 
Mrs. Kelly positively denied that she ever, as declared, discovered Mr. Swift 
in her daughter’s bed room; and the letter of Mr. Swift himself, addresse1 to 
Mrs. Kelly on the 21st April, proved that no marriage had occurred, or would he, 
so long after the alleged discovery in the bed room, have delayed claiming his 
wife, and stating his marriage? ‘The letter beginning *‘ Je souffre,” &e.,-clearly 
related to her agony at the refusal of the mother to consent to the marriage, and 
the following words could never be constructed into a fear that she was “ en- 
ciente.”” She said, Don't be angry, it’s not my fault.” He confidently sub- 
| mitted that the marriage and consummation were not proved but disproved ; that 
the attempt to throw suspicion on the character of this young lady, must recoil 
on those bringing such allegations, the most impudent he had ever seen ; that if 
the marriage was had with the consent of the lady it was invalid, as it was not 
solemnized as provided, by a parish priest or his delegate ; that if delegation was 
proved, still the marriage was invalid, as the special condition of the Pope that 
abjuration should take place had not been observed; and that the abjuration was 
simulated by Mr. Swift, and that this marriage, if it had been solemnized was 
invalid. 

The further arguments were postponed till next Court day. 


ooo 
Suntntary. 


It is a curious fact, that a lineal descendant of Oliver Cromwell has just been 
appointed to the situation of tide waiter, one of the least lucrative in the Customs. 
If any of the ambition which belonged to his great ancesto: Nol, inhabit the 
breast of his descendant James Cromwell the tide waiter, he must occasionally 
foe] a pang on contrasting his own humble fortune with that of the Protector. 
Another lineal descendant of the Protector, Thomas Cromwell, is clerk to a 
Paving Board at Islington. He was previously a school-master. 

A commission de Lunatico Inquirendo was held at Bristol on Saturday last. 
| respecting the state of mind of the Earl of Kingston, residing at Brislington, in 
the county of Somerset, at present under the care of Dr. Fox. After hearing 
the evidence of Dr. O'Neill, Dr. Fox. and others, the jury delivered a verdict to 
the effect that his Lordship had been of unsound mind from the 9th of April, 
1830 (without enjoying a lucid interval), until the present period ; consequently 
that he is incompetent to the management of his affairs. 

Anniversary of the Battle of Salamanca.—On Monday morning, the Ist 
battalion of Coldstream Guards, under the command of Colonel Kennyon, 
marched out of the Mews Barracks, Charing cross, to St. James's Palace, to 
mount guard, the caps of the officers and soldiers, as well as the colours, being 
| decorated with laurel leaves, in commemoration of the victory at Salamanca. 
The Cork Regatta, which commences on the 7th of August, will occupy four 
| days. ‘There are three cups to be contended for. 








Accident at Astley’s —About four o'clock, on Wednesday morning a fire broke 
| out amongst the scenery at this Theatre, which at first eaused considerable alarm, 
but from the promptness with which the engine on the premises, and two others 
| from fire-offices, were brought into play, the flames were soon extinguished, and 
the damage contined to one of the scenes of The Siege of Troy, anc a portion 
| of the scene-shifting machinery. 

We understand that the present intended to be made to the regiment of Royal 

| Horse Artillery by his Majesty, at the grand entertainment on the 8th of next 
month, will be a superb pair of silver kettle drums, similar to those presented 
| by George III. to the Royal Horse Guards (Blue), of which his Majesty was 
| Colonel. 

Monument to Str John Malcolm —An adjourned Meeting of Noblemen and 
| Gentlemen was held last week at the residence of Viscount Clive, when it was 
| resolved that, to perpetuate the remembrance of the public services and private 
| virtues of the lamented deceased, a statue to his memory be erected in West- 
| minster Abbey. ‘The subscription list has already received some very handsome 
each subscribed £100, Sir J. Graham £50, and the Pacha of Egypt £100, Sir 
| John was regarded with deep veneration by his Highness the Pacha ; 

long enjoyed his intimate friendship, and had twice travelled with him through 
| Egypt. 
| The system of allowing regimental officers on half-pay to commute their half- 
| pay for a sum of money is now extended to the officers of the militia; and the 
| order from the War Office also intimates that in all future appointments no subal- 
| tern will be entitled to any disembodied allowance. 


There have lately been discovered at Algiers some canals constructed by the 
; Romans for watering the plain of Mitidja. It is estimated that at the expense 
| of about 25,000 francs these canals might be easily repaired. ‘They would con 
| tribute materially to the cultivation of the extensive plain of Mitidja, which is 
| fertile in the growth of European and Indian produce. 

The remains of the Monster Mortar which have been collected at Antwerp. 
| are to be erected on a pedestal beyond the fortifications, on the spot whence the 
| mortar was fired. 

All the names of countries, towns, islands and seas in Greece at present exist- 
| ing, as well as those which they had received from the Turks, are about to be 
| changed, and rendered conformable to the ancient geography of the country. 
An advertisement appeared the other day in the Parisian Journals of “ A 
| house to be sold, of which the cellars are Bomb-proof”’-— in allusion to the 
| fortresses now erecting round the Capital. 

The depreciation in West India property has of late years gone on to an 
| almost incredible extent. One noble Earl who has taken a distinguished part in 


he had | farther than this, and had stated that the whole coast, extending 500 miles, was 
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poser. Levasseur, of the Royal Academie de Musique, Madame G——, Ma- 
dame La Comtesse Merl, who would perhaps be the first pruma donna in Europe, 
did she not occupy the most distinguished rank in the world of fashion, where 
she is as much celebrated for the amiability of her disposition, as for her splen- 
did talents : such was the composition of this troup de chapelle. Rossini presided at 
the piano, and sang the “Gloria in Excelsis.” This mass is composed. of ten 
morceaux, all of them unprinted with a character of grandeur and originality, and 
of celestial poetry. A fragment of the ‘“‘Stabat Mater,” which Rossini com- 
posed for the Court of Spain, was greatly admired. A great number of privi- 
leged amateurs were invited to this musical and religious /éte, which will im- 
mortalize Petit Bourg and its church. 

oi Malibran is engaged for the early part of the winter at Naples and 

ilan. 

Signor Velluti has re-appeared at Florence in his favourite character of Ar- 
mando D’Orville, in Meyerbeer’s opera seria of “ Il Crociato in Egitto,” but 
with rather indifferent success. His voice is said to be very weak and ineffec- 
tive. He performed only four nights ; it isnot thought that he will appear again 
asa public singer. 

The Moniteur Belge mentions that, on Wednesday morning, at half-past four 
o'clock, her Majesty was safely delivered of a sun. Both the Queen and the 
young Prince were in good heaitii. ‘Tlie latter is tobe created Duke of Brabant, 
and will be christened in the Catholic faith. 

It appears by a letter from Oporto that General Saldanha Jed the charge of 
the bayonet by which the Miguelites were so successfully repulsed in their attack 
on the 5th inst. It is not generally known that this officer was one of the few 
selected to lead the attack on St. Sebastian during the late war. Sir Noel Hill, 
who had tie command of the Portuguese regiment in which Saldanha was 
second in command, had been appointed for this arduous task, but being attack- 
ed with severe and dangerous illness, Saldanha volunteered and was accepted. 
On the night previously to the attack, after having made his will, he invited 
several officers to supper, of whom he took what was considered at the time a 
last farewell. He returned however covered with honour, and we believe, with- 
out a wound. 


The following is an official estimate of the number of houses and inhabitants 
in the principal capitals of Europe. 


Houses. Inhabitants. 
London - - - - 174,000 - - : - 1,400,000 
Paris - : - - - 45,000 - - ; ° 774,000 
St. Petersburgh - - - 9,500 - - - - 449,000 
Naples - - - - 40,000 - - - - 360,000 
Vienna ° e 7,500 ° 4 300,000 


LONDON AND PARISIAN FASHIONS. 

The only shawls at preseut worn in promenade or carriage costume, are either 
of chinacrape or a soft and glossy kind of silk. They have usually black grounds, 
with large arabesque patterns, in orange or rose colour. 

Scarfs of gauze or crape are almost universally worn. Those of figured gauze 
or mousseline de sme are also exceedingly fashionable. The most beautiful have 
cashmere patterns. Small scarfs of black lace are very recherché. 

Black lace collars are for the most part !ined with coloured silk, and finished 
round the throat by a coloured ribbon, the ends of which are trimmed with black 
lace. 

The long exploded fashion of weari 


ockets in the dresses has recently been 
revived in Paris, under the imposj 


rity of Palmyre, Victorine, and Made- 
moiselle Minetre. It seems str his fashion should not have been earlier 
introduced, since reticules ha en long proscribed from the monde elegant. 
When seven and eight breadths of silk are employed for the skirt of a dress, 
pockets may easily be conceated in the ample fulds They are in some instances 
made objects of ornament as well as utility; the pocket hole, being finished by a 
lissé, and at top and bottom are fastened two bows of culoured ribbon, the lower 
one being larger than the upper one. Sometimes two smaller bows are placed on 
each side. 

Pelerine mantelets, which are made of muslin either white or coloured, are 
fastened with bows of ribbon, in colour and pattern corresponding with the cein- 
ture. If gauze ribbon be empluyed, the waist-band is lined in order to give it suf- 
ficient substance. 
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THE AFFAIRS OF PORTUGAL. 
House of Lords, July 30. 

The Marquess of LONDONDERRY rose and said that, pursuant to the no- 
tice he had given, he would now call their Lordships’ attention to the singular 
notice that had been issued by government relative to the very extraordinary 
blockade of the Ports of Portugal upon which there had already been some 
discussion, and upon which he had already endeavoured to obtain some informa- 
tion from the Notie Earl (Grey). The oniy information that had been already 
afforded was so meagre in itself, that he was induced to press the Noble Ear! for 
some further facts which induced the Government to notify the blockade. He 
was desirous of pressing the Noble Earl (Grey) to state if there were not still 
some further documents which had induced him to adopt the singular course he 
had followed. If he were asked if he expected to derive any advantage in thus 
occupying the attention of their Lordships, he must say that, considering the 
blockade prejudicial to the commerce of this country, and having a deep interest 
in the condition of the people of Portugal, he could not, having a Legislative 
voice in that House, bear to see his Majesty’s Ministers conducting themselves 
as they had done towards that country. Having served the greater part of his 
life in that country—having followed in the footsteps of the Noble Duke ( Wel- 
lington) near him,he was anxious for the welfare of the people of Portugal; hav- 
ing seen and experienced their kind conduct towards the British Army, he could 
not quietly witness the unjust conduct of Government towards the people of that 
country. ‘The length of time Dom Miguel had been King of that country, by 
the voice of the people, gave him as great right to the throne of that Kingdom as 
Louis Philippe had to the throne of France. He would refer to the authority of 
Sir William Scott, which would be considered as important in a case like the 
present. Sir William Scott said that in order to effect a blockade there must be 
two things—there must be an actual blockade, and some notification of such 
blockade must be given to foreign states. ‘To effect an actual blockade the sea 
power must be enabled to blockade all the ports declared to be in astate of block- 
ade. It had been laid down as a fundamental principle, that if a blockade was to 
exist, it was not sufficient that a mere notification of it should be made. How 
did this authority apply to the course adupted by Lord Palmerston! He (the 
Marquess of Londonderry) held in his hand the letter which was stated to be the 
foundation of the notification of the blockade. ‘The Noble Marquess then read 
portions of thedespatch signed Carlos de Ponza to his Excellency the Marquess 
of Loule,communicating the intelligence of the victory obtained over the Miguel- 
ite fleet. Did the writer of this letter suppose thatthe nation was interested 
in the exploits of such a party of buccaneers! [Laughter.] He felt contident 
that their Lordships would scout the idea that a notice issuing from the party 


| heading these buecaneers was sufficient to have induced the ificati 
contributions. The Dukes of Wellington, Northumberland, and Buccleuch have | es, ee wpe tary wma 


blockade to have been issued. ‘The letter went on to state that Captain Napier 
intended to proceed to blockade Lisbon; but Lord Palmerston had even gone 


to be blockaded. 


Earl GREY observed that all the other ports of Portugal were mentioned in 
the communication. 


The Marquess of LONDONDERRY replied that there was only a probability 


| mentioned of that being the case. He contended there was not sufficient ground 


in the letter announcing the victory to have warranted Lord Palmerston in issu- 
ing the notice. ‘The measure was a most important one tothe commerce of 
this country, and there should besome solid ground for the supposition that there 


| was a probability of the parties being enabled to carry the blockade into effect. 


the discussions respecting the West India Emancipation Bill, aud who had been | 


| in the receipt of many thousands per annum from his estates in the West India 
| Colonies, had actually last year not only no receipts at ail, but had, on the 
contrary, to send a remittance toasmall amount. Another individual ranked at 
one time as one of the first commoners in this country, has had his income from 
the Colonies reduced to one-tenth of its former amount. 


| Rossini and M. Aguado.—At six or seven leagus from Paris an event has just 
taken place which would have produced a sensation in any capital of Europe. Under 
| the hospitable roof of the Chateau de Petit Bourg, Rossini has just composed 
}amass. It was on Sunday last, on the féte de Petit Bourg, that this mass of the 
| divine maestro was executed for the first time, in the village church. The organ 


was of course replaced by a piano, and the performers were worthy of the com- 








There were some docaments connected with the blockade of Oporto to which he 
should refer to show the partiality of the Government. There were then no 
symptoms in the interior of Portugal of disaffection to Dom Miguel's Govern- 
ment, and by the letter addressed to Messrs. Quarles, Harris and Co., relative to 
the shipment of port wines, it appeared that neutrality had not been observed by 
Lord Palmerston. Asa professional man he had seen with deep regret that an 
illustrious Duke (the Duke of Sussex) had presided at a meeting in the City of 
London, to give a reward to Captain Napier for his late conduct. As a British 
Peer, he (the Marquess of Londonderry) considered he had a right to state that, 
in his opinion, the Illustrious Duke had, in heading sach a meeting, held out in- 
ducement to the profession which might be attended with the most dangerous re- 
sults. In his (the Marquess of Londonderry’s) conscience, he believed the 
whole was the result of a mancuvre, and that the foreign policy of the country 
was conducted by Prince ‘Talleyrand. He knew the ability and talents of that 
diplomatist, and for the life and soul of him (the Marquess of Londonderry) he 
could not but believa, that the foreign policy of this country was under the con- 
trol of France. Before he moved any resolutions upon the subject, he should 
move, in the first place, fur the copy of the answer of Viscount Palmerston in 
acknuwledging the receipt of letters from the Chevalier de Lima; and, secondly, 
he should move for copies of all correspondence from his Majesty’s consuls, or 
the agents at Oporto, and also for copies of the correspondence of the officer on 
the station, touching the blockade of the ports of Portugal. 

The motion having been read by the Lord CHANCELLOR, 

Earl GREY then rose, but for some short time he was inaudible. He was 
understood to state that he had no objection to a portion of the correspondence 
being laid on the table. The Noble Lord seemed to think that there was some- 
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traordinary in the proceedings adopted by the Government ; but he 
(Ean Grey) cobeldered eat the prreie that had been followed was that which 
was usually adopted ‘by neutral nations. The blockade had been insisted upon, 
and it ought to’be respected. There were numerous examples to show that no 
‘unusual course had been followed. He (Earl Grey) was the last man to dispute 
the principles of national law laid down by the eminent Civilian referred to by 
the Noble Marquess. He (Ear! Grey) subscribed to the opinion of Lord Stowell, 
and was of opinion that, in order that the blockade should be observed, it must 
be effectual. With respect to the communication made to the Foreign Office by an 
agent of the Portuguese Regevcy here, a notice had been given to the Foreign 
Office, and he (Earl Grey) did not think it extraordinary that allusion should have 
been made in it to the gallant exploit—nor could he think that the Chevalier de 
Lima had gone out of his way in referring to it—[hear,] stating that the Regency 
of the Queen of Portugal had established a blockade, not only of Lisbon, but of 
-all other ports in Portugal. When there were two contending parties, as in the 
present:case, it was the law of nations to respect such a blockade. This was 
the law of nations, and examples were not wanting in which it had been acted 
upon by this country. In the caseof the separation of the States of America 
from Spain, this policy had been adopted, and later the blockade of Oporto and 
the blockade of the island of Madeira had followed. The circumstances under 
which the present notification had been made he (Earl Grey) considered sufficient 
to justify the course that had been adopted, and he thought their lordships would 
.be of the same opinion, that there were suflicient grounds in the letter of the 
Chevalier de Lima for the notice sent to Lloyd's, and that the blockade, if it 
was effectual, should be observed. The Noble Earl concluded by observing that 
he was ready to take upon himself all the responsibility of this transaction, and 
wished to take time to consider the propriety of laying on the table the papers 
referred to. [Hear.] 

The Duke of WELLINGTON contended that Government should have had 
full information that there was a possibility of the blockade being effectual before 
the notice had been issued. They had not yet beard that Lisbon was blockaded, 
and the notice of the Foreign Office went so far as to declare all the ports of 
Portugal in a state of blockade. The Noble Duke expressed his opinion that 
Captain Napier would be enabled to fit out ships to blockade Lisbon, but doubted 
the possibility of the Admiral being able to blockade the whole of the other 
ports of Portugal. With respect to the notice, he doubted if itcould have been 
issued by proper authority. The action was fought on the 6th of the present 
month, and the Birmingham steam-boat proceeded with the news without going 
to Oporto, and arrived at Falmouth on the 12th. Without some other means of 
information Government could not be put in possession of information on which 
ought to have been founded the notification of the blockade. 

The Earl of RIPON said the Noble Marquess, with his usual accuracy, had 
stated that the blockade was Lord Palmerston’s blockade, whereas it was a blocis- 
ade instituted by the Portuguese Regency. He considered the blockade of Ma- 
deira a case in point. The course that had been adopted by Government was 
only to give notice to the mercantile interests of the existence of the blockade. 
If no such notice had been given, and a single British vessel had been detained, 
the Noble Marquess would have been as vociferous as usual iti blaming Govern- 
ment for not having issued the notice. The attack made upon Ministers was of 
a flimsy description—{loud cries of “hear,” which were repeated by a Noble 
Lord] It was usual for Ministers, when attacked, to defend themselves the 
best way they could. The interruption of the Noble Lord, whom he did not 
know, would not alter the argument vanced. It was usual when the No- 
ble Marquess brought forward any im estion to mix up with it questions 
-of a personal nature. With respect to e made against him of changing 
his opinion, he (Earl Ripon) did not consider Tt necessary to say any thing, fur- 
ther than by repeating a remark made by a Noble Friend of his on another occa- 
sion, that he would not take the estimation which the Noble Marquess enter- 
tained of his character. ‘The Noble Marquess had sneered at the honour that 
had been conferred upon him by his Majesty, but had the Noble Marquess re- 
ceived no honours frym his Majesty!—[hear.} He (Earl Ripon) grudged not 
those honours—the first were given for military services ; and with respect to 
‘the honovrs conferred upon him (Ear! Ripon), his conscience did not reproach 
him of having ever done any thing tending to disgrace the high honours that had 
been so conferred—[hear, hear. } 

The Earl of ABERDEEN considered that they ought to have the official de- 
cree upon which.was founded the official notice of the blockade. The Govern- 
ment of Don Miguel was the Government de facto. It was one with which they 
had many treaties, and from which they had exacted to the utmost the fulfilment 
of those treaties ; therefore it was a Government whose independence we were 
bound to respect. But the Noble Lord had cited a letter from the Chevalier de 
Lima upon the part of the Regency. He, however (the Earl of Aberdeen,) de- 
nied that this Gentleman had any official character. We had no treaties with 
the Portuguese Regency. They looked upon it certainly as a power de facto, 
and therefore, justified in declaring a blockade. But as the Chevalier de Lima 
had no official character in this country, they were not justified in considering 
his letter as evidence of that which it asserted. They were bound to look into 
the case and strictly to examine every document. These were considerations 
which ought to have weighed heavily with his Majesty’s Government upon this 
occasion. Every Noble Lord must know that the war, now carried on in Portu- 
gal was a stock-jobbing war. [Loud Cheers.] There was scarcely an arrival 
¢o this country from Portugal that they did not hear of complaints about the sup- 
pression of intelligence—{hear, hear]—the smuggling of intelligence to London 
—the keeping back of intelligence—[hear, hear.) and such other proceedings 
as were useful to people in their operations upon bonds, or stock, or scrip—f[ hear, 
hear.] He really was so ignorant of these matters that he hardly knew the dif- 
ference between these things, or, indeed, what they were. He only knew that 
large fortunes were continually made by successful manceuvres, and by the con- 
sequent change of character in such stuff—[cheers.] He contended according- 
ly that it was necessary Government should have been well acquainted with the 
bona fide transaction from the beginning—{hear, hear.] The Noble Lords oppo- 










of the Noble Earl satisfied him he was right in the view he had taken. If the 
same thing should again happen, he would pursue the same line of conduct. He 
was, he knew, responsible for what he had done. If, however, he had acted 
contrary to public opinion, he would not think himself worthy of his seat in that 
House as a Peer of Parliament. 
remarks he pleased, and he (the Duke of Sussex) to take them as he pleased. 

The Earl of ELDON was of opinion that no man should presume to counter- 
act the declared will of the Sovereign with respect to the conduct to be observed 
by his subjects towards a foreign power. ‘The King had made a declaration of 
strict neutrality between the belligerent parties in Portugal. Captain Napier was 
therefore guilty of acting in direct contradiction to the injunctions of his Sove- 
reign, and should be made to bear the penalty; and if any Noble Lord, however 
high his rank, counteracted or countenanced the counteraction of the Sovereign's 
declared will, he considered it his duty to say that he did not think such a per- 
son should be abetted, either by him (Lord Eldon) or by the Illustrious Prince. 

The Duke of SUSSEX denied that he had counteracted any declaration of the 
Sovereign. He had simply expressed his opinion respecting the private charac- 
ter of a gallant individual. But would any man say that there were no exertions 
made, nutwithstanding the declaration of neutrality, to assist the opposite party 
in Portugal?) Were not Peers of Parliament, and those connected with them, 
engaged in endeavouring to afford assistance to the other party—[cries of Name, 
name, from the whole body of the Opposition] ; and if the event had not hap- 
pened would they not have afforded that assistance'—[name.] There wasa 
steamer in the river, and an English officer appointed to command it, for the ser- 
vice of Don Miguel, which he could name. 

The Marquess of LONDONDERRY —A steamer is not a Peer of Parliament 
—([hear, hear]. 

The Earl of ELDON would tell the Noble Duke that, in his opinion, he (the 
Earl of Eldon) would not feel himself justified in commending any subject of 
these realms who had acted in contempt of the law and of the declaration of his 
Majesty—[cheers]. 

The Duke of BUCKTINGHAM—The Illustrious Duke stated that if the event 
(Captain Napier's victory) had not happened, there were Peers of that House 
ready to have enlisted forces on Don Miguel’s side. 


Peers—[loud cheers.] He repeated his call upon the Illustrious Duke to name 
those Peers—[continued cheering } He did so, as a Peer of Parliament, with 
all respect. ‘There he was the I!lustrious Duke’s equal, though no where else— 
[cheers ] He differed with the Illustrious Duke, moreover, in thinking that a 
man, whether in a blue coat or a red, was justified in supporting opinions or ac- 
tions which were contrary to the law of the land and the declared will of the 
Sovereign. 

The Duke of SUSSEX would be the last man in the kingdom to indirectly 
encourage a violation of the laws of the land. He thought his character placed 
him above such an insinuation as that thrown out by the Noble Earl; and he 
must say that he thought the attack of the Noble Duke unfair. It was contrary 
to the rules of debate to introduce the name of the Sovereign irrelevantly ; yet 
it was done to-night over and over. When he first became a member of that 
House, such informalities would not be sanctioned. He repeated what he had 
stated before—namely, that his presiding on a recent occasion was merely totes- 
tify his admiration of the chivalrous valour of British seamen. He also repeated 
that he had only referred to the reports which were directed abroad respecting 
the interference of the Peers on the side of Don Miguel; and not being cogni- 
sant of the facts themselves, he did not feel authorised to name the Peer re- 
ferredto. [Hear.] 

The Duke of BUCKINGHAM—TIf the illustrious Duke disavowed the mean- 
ing which those who heard him attributed to his words, he, of course, was bound 
to believe him ; but certainly the impression of his auditors was that he distinctly 
alluded to certain Peers. 

Earl GREY said it was impossible that their Lordships could shut up their 
eyes to the fact that such expeditions as those complained of by the Noble Mar- 
quess (Londonderry) had been fitted out at all periods of our history, and that 
even in recent times nothing had been more frequent than meetings and subscrip- 
tions to support the different parties opposed to each other. Under these circum- 
stances the only duty which devolved upon Government was to preserve the 
strictest neutrality between the belligerents. [Hear, hear.] The greatest duty 
of the Government. in the declaration of the blockade of any port or coast, was 
to give such timely information of the fact to the country as would place our 
trading and commercial interests on their guard, and prevent their running into 
danger, and this had been done with respect to the war now going on in Portugal, 
in which it was notorious that arms and assistance had been raised here for the 
service of Don Miguel to as great, nay, he believed to a greater extent than any 
thing done in favour of Don Pedro—fhear, hear.] With respect to the blockade, 
he must admit that it was contrary to the law of nations to proclaim any such act 
of hostility, unless it was to be effectually enforced. But when it was remem- 


| bered that Don Pedro was in possession of Oporto on the north, and of the Al- 


site had certainly displayed a very laudable anxiety concerning our commerce, | 


in hastening to give the very earliest account of the blockade of Lisbon, and all 
the other Portuguese ports which had not acknowledged Donna Maria. But had 
they always acted with this promptitude !—[near, hear.] Had they done so 
when the blockade of Oporto was proclaimed bv the Portuguese Government 








garves on the south. and that he possessed an unopposed fleet, the blockade would 
he rendered effective, and not be, as it had been termed, a paper blockade. The 
Noble Earl requested time before he gave an answer to the Noble Marquess 
(Londonderry) as to the production of the papers which he required ; but he 
thought the whole intention of the Noble Marquess would be answered by the 
discussion which had taken place upon his motion. 

The Marquess of LONDONDERRY said that after what had fallen from the 
Noble Earl, he would not press his motion, but would withdraw it for the present. 
He wished to know if the Noble Eart had seen the notification of the block- 
ade said to have been sent by the Regency at Oporto to this country ? 

Earl GREY declined answering the question. 
any particular wish on the subject, he might give a notice of motion respect- 
ing it. 

The Duke of BUCKINGHAM said what his Noble Friend wished to know 
was, what had been the real conduct of the Regency. 

Earl GREY repeated his determination not to give an answer at present. The 
motion was then withdrawn for the present. 


WEST INDIA SLAVERY ABOLITION BILL. 
House of Commons, July 24. 
Mr. F. BUXTON rose to bring forward a motivn in opposition to that part of 


The Noble Earl was at liberty to make what | 


Such was the Illustrious | 
Duke's meaning—{cheers.] He called upon the Illustrious Duke to name those | 


If the Noble Marquess had | 


on the bill, proposed the resolution of which he had previously given notice, 
namely, ‘ That it be an instruction to the committee un the Slavery Abolition 
Bill, to insert on the said bill a clause for the immediate emancipation, without 
restriction, of all slaves who may at any time previous to the passing of this 
bill be brought with the like consent into any part of the united kingdom of 
Great Britain and Jreland.” 

Mr. MARRYATT and Mr. BERNAL both intimated that they should offer 
no opposition to the proposed clause. 

After some observations, Dr. Lushington's motion was agreed to. 

Mr. STANLEY stated that the government, in compliance with the feeling 
expressed by the house on the preceding evening, had determined to abridge the 
term of apprenticeship, and to fix the period of predial apprenticeship at seven 
years instead of twelve, and of non-predial at five, in the place of seven years. 

Mr. SHEIL asked whether, as the government had reducéd the period of 
apprenticeship, they intended to add tu the compensation ? 

Lord ALTHORP replied in the negative. 

The first clause, which related to the hours during which the slaves should be 

employed in the course of their apprenticeship, and which also took from the 
masters the power of inflicting corporal punishment upon a slave ‘having 
been put— 
Mr. MARRYATT objected to the period when this clause was to be brought 
into operation. It was proposed that it should be carried into effect on the first 
of November. Now he thought that this would be a most injudicious period for 
its being carried into operation, for if any collision took place in respect to it, 
there might be great danger of the crops of the ensuing year. He should there- 
fore move that the clause should not come into operation until the first of 
June, 1834. 

Mr. F. BUXTON was of opinion that the period for the commencement of 
apprenticeship should be postponed from August to April; for if wages were 
not substituted for the whip, the crops would not Le saved. Though great the 
horrors of slavery, yet he would consent to the perpetuation of it, so as to en- 
sure the safety of the present crop, upon the understanding that government 
would pay reciprocal consideration to the interests of the negro. 

Mr. STANLEY was happy to observe the spirit of conciliation with which 
both parties met the objections of each other ; though with reluctance, yet he 
would consent that the act should not come into operation until the Ist of June, 
1834. By that time the colonial legislatures would be able to understand it, 
and make such arrangements as would ensure its effective operation. 

Dr. LUSHINGTON, under all the circumstances, though reluctant, would 
entrust that terrible power to the planters ; and though it perpetuated slavery, 
yet he had such confidence in the planters as to trust to their humanity on 
such an occasion. 

After some observations from Mr. Stanley and Mr. Briscoe, the clause, with 
the alterations, was agreed to. Upon the 5th clause being proposed, 

Mr. GLADSTONE objected to any difference being made in the apprentice- 
ship of the predial and non-predial negro. 

Mr. STANLEY contended that there was a material difference in the two 
clauses. Domestic slaves would, no doubt, work for wages. while the field ne- 
gro would not have the same inducement, and would indulge in idleness. 

After some observations from Mr. Stanley, the clause was agreed to. 

On clause 6 being proposed, 

Mr. F. BUXTON gave ministers every credit for their sincerity in the cause 
of the emancipation of the slaves. But he thought the period of apprenticeship 
was far too long, and he contended that all the negroes wanted was an induces 
ment to work, and when they were offered wages, they were most anxious ta 
work ; therefore the charge of idleness was unfounded. The Hon. Member then 
read extracts from several documents to show that the negroes were under the 
same influence as white men, and all that they wanted was the inducement to la- 
bour. And if white men were in a state of slavery, they would be subject to the 
same prostration of intellect, and he instanced the Europeans captured by the 
Algerines. The period of apprenticeship was too long, and he therefore would 
move as an amendment that the period for the termination of the apprenticeship 
be 18236 instead of 1840. 

Lord ALTHORP denied that the acquiescence of government in the wish to 
limit the period of apprenticeship to seven years was the result of any general- 
ship, but a desire to meet the feelings of the house. The amendment now pro- 
| posed would, instead of three years, even as it expressed, be in fact only an ap- 
| prenticeship of two years, and he only wondered that the Hon. Gentleman whe 
| proposed that amendment extended it even so far, because he was opposed to 
| auy apprenticeship whatever. The government had considered that the prine* 
ple of apprenticeship was necessary to be established, and it was with this view 
the present bill had been framed ; and as he felt that if the amendment proposed 
should be adopted, it would be utterly subversive of the objects of the bill, he 
should give it his decided opposition. 

Dr. LUSHINGTON would be glad to learn from the government upon what 
principle of justice or reason it was that the slaves should be called upon to pay 
by their labour fur their own manumission ? How was such a principle to be jus- 
tified either in the eyes of God or man? He was fully aware of the difficult 
situation in which the goyernment was placed ; but however disposed he was to 
support them, he should never do so by the sacrifice of a single principle. He 
should support the present amendment, for although he was opposed to any ap- 
prenticeship at all, he cunsidered it better to have the shortest period he could 
extort from the government, than leave them to continue in slavery for seven 
years longer. 

Admiral FLEMING said that he shonid support the proposition ef govern- 
ment for an apprenticeship of seven years. 

Mr. STRICKLAND supported the amendment, on the ground that so large 
| a sum of money as £20,000,000 ought to command for the people of this eoun- 
| try who paid it, a fuller accordance with their wishes than a seven years appren- 
ticeship could give. 
| The House was then cleared for a division, when the numbers were—F or the 
! 
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amendment, 89; Against it, 206: Majority, 117. 

Mr. F. BUXTON suggested that in no case should the purchase money ex- 
ceed 10 years’ purchase of the master’s expenditure of the slave. The Hon. 
Member then moved an amendment to that effect. 

Lord HOWICK proposed that the purchase money should be appropriated to 


de facto?—{cheers.] No, the acknowledgment of that blockade was extorted | the bill which related to apprenticeship, and in doing so took a review of the | the education of negro children. 


from the Ministry by the repeated calls of British merchants at the Foreign 


Office. The Noble Earl then read the manifesto of the Regency for Donna | and yet said the Hon. Member, that Right Hon. Gentleman, in no Jess than 29 | 
Maria, and contended that the blockade therein announced of Lisbon, and all the | cases. gives these local legislators power over the slaves. 


other ports of Portugal in which Donna Maria's claim was not acknowledged, 


| 


| 


statements made by the Secretary of the Colonies against the local! legislatures, 


The West Indians 


were to get £20,000,000. He had no objection to this sum being given to the 


was merely presumptive—[cheers.] How was the British merchant to know | West Indians, but then complete emancipation must be given to the slaves [hear]. 
what ports were really under blockade, and what ports were not blockaded t— | 


{hear, hear.] From the letter it appeared that the attention of all men was | opposed emancipation, he might be sure that he would not get this £20,000,000. 


called to an established fact. What was this! The actual blockade of all the | He objected to the apprenticeship clause, because it was forcing labour for seven 


Portuguese ports. No, the intended blockade of all the Portuguese ports.— 
[Cheers.] Now this system of presumptive blockade was not one much known 
in this country ; but mark the object. ‘They were given to understand that this 
declaration was made to preclude any claim upon our part, let our merchantmen 
be captured where they might. [Hear, hear.] ‘To say the least, the proceedings 
in this ease had been most irregular and unusual. [{Hear, hear.] He conferred 


| 
| 


the highest praise upon the conduct and gallantry of Captain Napier and his fol- | 


lowers, but added, that he supposed this achievement, performed by English 
vessels, so manned and so commanded, was to be takenas an example of that 
strict neutrality recommended to his Majesty by that House, and which his Ma- 
jesty, in reply, was made to declare he had already sufficiently provided for— 
[loud cheers.] It was, nevertheless, too bad to sacrifice British interests for the 
purpose of putting a Prince on the throne of Portugal whom the Portuguese de- 
tested, and forcing upon them a Constitution which they neither understood or 
appreciated. The question between the rival claimants of the throne had been 
long since settled, as a Portuguese question. [Hear.] The cause of Don Pe- 
dro was now maintained only by foreign and mercenary bayonets. [Cheers. ] 
He concluded by expressing his hopes that whatever party might succeed in the 
contest, the Noble Earl would endeavour to restore British interests as nearly as 
he might to their former footing. He feared that the intimate connection, and 
high advantages enjoyed by us under treaties with Portugal, so that Portugal 
was styled a colony of England, never could be re-established ; but at least an 
entire sacrifice of British interests in that country might be avoided, and we 
might cerse to play the game of France, as he feared we had been doing for some 
time past. If the Noble Earl had no papers to produce, at least he might give 
his Noble Friend some information on the subjects to which he had alluded. 

The Duke of SUSSEX said he would not have troubled their Lordships on 
the present occasion if he had not heen personally alluded to by the Noble Earl. 
With all respect for that Noble Earl, he raust say that he neither wished to take 
a leaf from his general opinions, or from his diplomatic talents. He was re- 
sponsible for that which he did, and he would mot be warned from that line of 
conduct which he thought most proper by the advice of the Noble Earl. Allu- 
sions had been made by the Noble Ear! to a meeting aver which he had presided. 
The fact was, he thought an attempt had been made to put down the expression 
of cordial feelings towards an honest English sailor ; and he was consequently 
anxious to bear tribute to his personal gallantry and his private character. A 
Noble Lord had stated that he spoke as a soldier. He had the highest respect 
for the character of a British soldier, but at the same time he felt jealous of the 
soldier. 
He however at the same time contended that when a man put on his blue coat 
he was only to be considered as an individual, without reference to the army or 
navy, and might, withont reproach, deliver such opinions as to him seemed pro- 
per and becoming. He had only to say that he had nothing to regret in the course 


He knew what was due to the army and what was due to the navy. | 


he had taken to express his opinion with respect to Captain Napier. The speech 





He advised the slave proprietors to take this money and be thankful; for if he 


hours a day for twelve years. It was said the slave would not work ; to be sure 
he would not if he had no motive; but if an inducement were held out the slave 
would work. By this bill the whip was not to be used without judicial inquiry. 
The result of this would be, that the whip would be used more severely. He 
could tell the House that unless they paid wages to the slaves they would not 
only not work, but on the contrary they would rise in opposition to the law [hear]. 
He wished the apprenticeship to be reduced to as short a period as possible. This 
country had emancipated 30,000 individuals in the Cape of Good Hope, and the 
result had been that some thousands of them had settled upona piece of land, 
and they were now as intelligent and as industrious a set of persons as could be 
found in any part of the world. The Hon. Gentleman, after some further gene- 
ral remarks, concluded by moving the following resolution :—‘ That it be an in- 
struction to the committee on the Slavery Abolition Bill, that they shall not, for 
the sake of the pecuniary interests of the masters, impose any restraint or obli- 
gation on the negro, which shall not be necessary for his own welfare, and for 
the general peace and order of society. That they shall limit the duration of 
any temporary restrictions which may be imposed on the freedom of the negroes 
to the shortest period, which may be necessary to establish on just principles the 
system of free labour for adequate wages.” 

Mr. STANLEY denied that the interests of the planters alone were consulted 
by this bill. Why, was it nothing to give up to the slave the entire of the profits 
arising from his labour, during two hours and a half a day. instead of taxing this 
part of his free labour for the benefit of the state, as heretofore proposed [hear] ? 
This alteration in the proposed plan arose from the circumstance of parliament 
consenting to pay the price of manumission to the planters. The Hon. Gent. 
(Mr. F. Buxton), denounces this bill; and yet, if four years ago he were to hear 
it said, that after the Ist of August, 1834, slavery was not only to be abolished, 
but was to be declared unlawful, would he not express his astonishment! This 
bill declares that fact, and yet it was abase deception. The bill would, in the 
course of three weeks, unless interrupted by the actof the Hon. Gent., very 
probably become an act of parliament, which would declare, that from and after 
August, 1834, no such thing as slavery existed under the British Crown. As he 
before said, the details of this measure he left to the local legislature to carry 
into effect ; nay more, he intended by a proviso to declare that if the local legis- 
latures should pass an act similar to this befure the Ist of August, 1834, their 
act shall be the law, and this one shall fall to the ground. He was anxious that 
the local legislatures should have the credit of giving freedom to the slaves [hear] 
He contended that the principle of apprenticing slaves would tend to the benefit | 
of the slaves as well as the masters, but he would avow at once that he consider- 
ed the apprenticing of the slaves as part payment to the planters. 

After a protracted discussion, a division took place, when there appeared—for | 
the amendment, 151; forthe motion, 158: majority for ministers, 7. 

House of Commons, July 25. 

Dr. LUSHINGTON, on the question for the house going into a committee 





} 


The ameudment was negatived without a division, and the clause agreed to. 


| London, July 31.—The House of Commens last night went into Committee 
on the Slavery Abolition Bill, Mr. Stanley moving the 25th, or compensation 
clause, the consideration of which had been deferred from Monday night. Sir 
| E. Wilson proposed, as an amendment to substitute “ £15,000,000" for 
| * £20,000,000,” and said that there was very little cause for hope of co-opera- 
tion in the colonies, as the West India interests resisted the adjustment of this 
| great question.—Mr. Stanley opposed the amendment, it being unsupported by 
| any arguments or statements for reducing the sum. He regretted the want of 
the co-operation of certain West India Agents; but he remarked that they were 
not the West India body. He also observed that such colonies as did not co- 
uperate to accomplish complete abolition,would not be, he considered, entitled to 
their share of the compensation, the condition of the grant being that there 
should be co-operation. Mr. F. Buxton supported the larger grant ; admitting 
| that if they were to wait till next session, abolition might be obtained for a quar- 
| ter of the amount; but he contended that they could not affurd to wait; that 
| such delay would be attended with the most calamitous results to the interests of 
| this country, the welfare of the negro population, and the safety of the colonies. 
| He considered that to avert those consequences it would be worth any price. 

He availed himself of the opportunity to appeal to the opinions of Mr. Wilber- 

force ; and to deplore that distinguished individual's death before the complete 
accomplishment of the great cause in which he had so ably, strenuously, and 
successfully exerted his valuable life. Among the speakers who followed, Mr. 
Herries questioned the right to make the grant of £20,000,000 in the manner 
proposed ; he maintained that it was unprecedented. ‘l'hree o'clock put an end 
| to the discussion ; it was, of course, necessarily deferred. 


SUGAR REFINERS. 
House of Commons, July 2A. 

Mr. CLAY rose to move a resolution, simply declaring that foreign sugars 
should henceforth be admitted into this country to be refined for exportation. In 
1815 refined sugars were allowed to be exported: in 1819 the quantity exported 
was 711,000 cwt. During this time the quantity of colonial sugar imported and 
consumed was greater than before the permission to export refined sugar. In 
| 1828 foreign sugar was admitted by an order in council: the quantity of refined 
sugar exported arose to 607,000 cwt., so long as the temporary act continued to 
| be renewed. In 1831 the bill was not renewed, and what were the exports in the 
present year! 130,000 cwt. in the two first quarters, which, when compared with 
the former state of the trade, showed that the whole export of the article was on 
the point of annihilation, and that, unless relieved at once, it must be involved in 
utter and complete ruin. ‘The result of refusing to grant his motion must be that 
the capital of the refiners would be sacrificed, and that a deep and general dis- 
tress must fall upon all those branches of trade connected with refining. In 
1830, 224 pans were at work, now there were but 70. Of the Scotch houses 
many were out of work ; imthat at Liverpool only one-third were employed ; at 


Bristol, one-half; and at Hull, under two-thirds. The Hon. Member then went 





| into a statement of the former and present receipts of a builder, a carter, and a 


cooper, employed in the refining trade, and showed the total ruin with which 
they were overwhelmed. The evil of the monopoly fell heaviest on the people, 
| who paid for refined sugar from seven shillings to nine shillings per hundred 
weight more than was necessary. The amount of the tax paid by the people of 
this country to the proprietors of West India produce was one million and a half 
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sterling a year. | The effect would be to remove the manufactories to the conti- 
nent, and throw our ships and craftsmen of ail kinds out of empluyment. Now, 
as it was admitted on all hands that the monopoly could not be maintained 
longer than to the next year, he thought it would be much better to abolish it 
now, when, by so doing, they could save this large and important branch of trade 
to the country, which otherwise must pass away for ever. ‘lhe Honourable 
Gentleman concluded by moving a resolution to the effect that it was expedient 
that foreign sugar should be immediately admitted for refinement. 

Mr. EWART seconded the motivun. 

Lord ALTHORP said, the sole difficulty attendant upon the Hon. Gentle- 
man’s proposition was to ascertain in what manner the admission of foreign su- 
gars for refiners could take place without inflicting a hardship on the Weat In- 
dia planter, without affecting the revenue of Great Britain, and, finally, without 
putting into the pockets of the refiners a considerable and unmerited bounty. 
Until it was possible to ascertain to a certainty what was the amount of buunties 
at present paid on refined sugar, whether foreign or West Indian, he did not 
think it would be proper to sanction any measure founded on the principle of the 
act which expired in 1831. What he wished to do during the present session 
was to enable persons to refine foreign sugar in bond, and then to export the | 
whole amount so refined to foreign markets without paying duty. ‘The West 
India colonies shouid have the power to exclude foreign sugar from the home 
market; but be did not think the West India body should have the power of 
preventing the refining of foreign sugar for foreign markets. —[ Hear, hear ] The 
Noble Lord concluded, by leaving it to the Hon. Member to decide whether he 
would insert the word ** immediately,” or take his resolution on the understand- 
ing that sugar should be admitted in bond, and when refined at once exported for 
foreign markets. 

Mr. MARRYATT said the proposition of the noble lord would do neither 
harm nor good 

Mr. HAWES and Mr. BERNAL supported it. 

Lord SANDON believed the refiners had refused their assent to the proposi- 
tion of the Noble Lord. If that was the case, they must be understood to ex- 
pect to supply sugar not only for exportation, but for the home market. Though 
he did not believe the West India body to give their consent to the plan of the 
Noble Lord, he would offer no objection to it. He would leave the matter en- 
tirely in his hands, and would merely remind him of the danger of adding an- 
other source of alarm to that which at present existed among proprietors of West 
Indian property. 

Dr. LUSHINGTON said the eastern parts of London were now groaning 
under distress for the competition which they had to contend with, and it was the 
duty of the legislature to adopt any fair and judicious plan for giving employ- 
ment to the capital thereby thrown out of employ. 

Mr. ROBINSON would give his cousent to the proposition of the Noble 
Lord, and thought that we should take every means to encourage the use of 
Brazil sugar, as Brazil was now one of our best customers in South Amecica. 

Mr. P. THOMSON said the Hon. Gentleman ought to keep the revenue in 
view, and also recollect that our monopoly was now gone, and that slavery had 
ceased to exist. He(Mr. P. Thomson) had given the utmost attention to the 
subject, and he would openly and candidly declare, that it ought to be the object | 
of the government to render this country as much as possible the refinery for the 
world. [Hear.] Yet he could not agree to the proposition of the Hon. Member | 
for the Tower Hamlets, and could see no other chance of providing any remedy 
than that of refining in bond. By a mode of boiling lately adopted in the West 
Indies, sugar had been produced so much crystallised, that, though it was im- 
ported as raw sugar, by simply putting it into a stove, without any refining, or 
any further expense, it was thrown into shapes, and became loaf sugar, and the | 
person importing it received 36s. acwt. upou exportation of it, for the drawback, | 
though he only paid 24s. duty, and had incurred no expense scarcely 1n refining. | 
By this method the importer of such sugar paid 12s. a cwt. into his pocket, and 
the country was defrauded to that amount. Measures had been taken to put an 
end to that particular method of defrauding the revenue, but he mentioned the | 
circumstance to show how the system of drawbacks worked. [Hear.] It was | 
important to inquire what was the amount of the tax levied on the people of this | 
country asa bounty on sugar. ‘Taking the amount at 4s. per cwt., which be be- | 
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lieved was under the mark, it appeared that the total value of sugar imported 
annually was £4,000,000 ; so that the sum paid by way of bounty was £800,000, 
and that sun was paid without the country knowing any thing of it. The re- 
solution which he would submit by way of amendment was, ‘“ That it is expe- 
dient that sugar be admitted for refining, under lock, for the purpose of ex- 
portation.” 

Mr. P. STUART and Mr. EWING, on the part of the West India interest, 
only claimed justice. 

Mr. Alderman THOMPSON and Mr. D. W. HARVEY came down to vote 
with Mr. Clay ; but Mr. P. Thomson had convinced them, and they would sup- 
port the amendment. 

Mr. BRISCOE congratulated the Hon. Member for the Tower Hamlets on 
the success of his motion, which would give many persons employment who now 
wanted it. He felt he should also congratulate the country on the benefit it was 
about to derive from the discussion of this question. The sum of £80,000, 
which it appeared from the speech of the Right Hon. Gent., (Mr. P. Thompson) 
was now paid by way of bounty to the sugar importer, would in future remain in 
the puckets of the consumers. 

Mr. CLAY said, that before he decided whether he should press his resolu- | 
tion, or give way tothe amendment proposed by the Right Hon. Gent., he had | 
two questions to put. He wished to know, in the first place, whether the Bill | 
about to be introduced would admit British colonial sugar to be put in bond as 
well as foreign sugar! ‘The second question was, whether the bill about to be 
introduced contemplated the refinement of West India sugar in bond with foreign 
sugar? 

Mr. P. THOMPSON said that as to the first question, whether or no British 
plantation as well as foreign sugar was to be admitted into bond, he had no diffi- 
culty in announcing that, of course, it would. That was, in fact, an essential 
part of the plan—{Hear, hear.] With regard to the second question, however, 
he must give a differentreply. It was utterly impossible to permit West India | 
sugar to be refined in bond along with foreign sugar, for if that was allowed who 
could answer for it that foreign sugar wou!d not escape and come out for home 
consumption. If the House next Session adopted the plan he had sketched 
out, foreign sugar might be refined in bond, and admitted for home consumption 
on payment of a certain duty, but at present it was impossible. 

Mr. HUME wished to know whether persons importing sugar for refining 
would be permitted to work one half the year for home consumption, and the 
other six months for foreign consumption. If a clause which would permit this 
could be introduced, he conceived it would be a great gain tothe refiners. He 
could not sit down without vrging his Hon. Friend (Mr. Clay), though he had 
not got all he sought for, to accede to the resolution proposed by Government 

Mr. P. THOMPSON said that the point to which the Hon. Member for Mid- 
dlesex (Mr. Hume) adverted was established in the Bill. Those who received 
sugar on which the duty was not paid, must veceive it on premises approved of 
by the Customs, and under the Government lock, and as soon as they began to 
refine for home consumption the lock would be taken off. 

M¢.CLAY said that, in accordance with what appeared to be the general feel- 
ing of the House, he should withdraw his resolution. 

The resolution proposed by Mr. P. Thomson, by way of amendment, was then 
put and agreed to. 

MR. O'CONNELL AND THE NEWSPAPERS. 

On Wednesday, Mr. O'Connell gave notice that on the following day he 
should subinit a case of breach of privilege on the part of four morning news- 
papers, for having reported the proceedings of the House. On the following 
day he moved that the proprietor of the Morning Chronicle be brought to the 
bar of the House for a breach of privilege, and the grounds upon which he urged 
his motion were, that the Morning Chronicle had not reported his speeches. 
It was very clear, of course, that if it were a breach of privilege to report 
speeches, it could not be a breach of privilege not to report them; nor could 
any partiality or falsification in a report constitute a fit subject for reprimand 
at the hands of the House, since the House, instead of desiring to see reports 
correctly given, professes by its constitution to punish any body who shall 
dare to report at all. Mr. O'Connell, moved by the innate absurdity of his 
own proposition, withdrew his motion. 

The reporters, feeling themselves aggrieved, now resolved that Mr. O'Connell 
should he forced to acknowledge himself in the wrong. A few days before, 
be had declared that their reports were garbled and * designedly false ;”’ and | 








Che Aoion, 


Mr. METHUEN moved, by way of amendment, that the order should be dis- 
charged. 

Col. EVANS said the power of the Press had indeed been much overrated, 
and if he were called on to state any instances, in proof of his assertion, he would 
merely mention the fact, that in almost every election for Westminster the can- 
didate supported by the Times had been unsuccessful. Newspapers could only 
have influence while they acted in unison with the public opinion. He might 
mention another instance ; namely, the contest for the office of Common Ser- 
jeaut That paper too had advocated the cause of Mr Hill, yet it had, in this 
instance also, been unsuccessful. He regretted that speeches should be unne- 
cessarily curtailed, because he considered they were for the public good. As to 
the standing order, he would only say that it was now completely obsolete, and 
the sooner it was dune away with the better—[hear. ] 

Sir R. PEEL spoke in high terms of tbe Reporters, and said he thought that 
the reports of the debates of the House of Commons for the last 20 years had 
been given with great efficiency and fidelity. [Cheers.] During 15 of those 20 
years he had held office, and during the whole of that time, he had never receiv- 
ed any communication from any person connected with the press, zespecting the 
manner in which his speeches had been reported. He had never during that 
time, received any solicitation for any favour or patronage from any reporter, and 
he believed he might say that no application had been made to any of his col- 
leagues while he was in office, for any such patronage or favour, in consequence 
of any favour shownto them for having given their speeches fully. [Hear, 
hear.] If he could bear this testimony to the independence of the reporters, 
founded, as it was, on the experience of 15 years in office, he thought he might 
challenge those who had succeeded him to say whether they could not bear the 
same evidence. [Hear, hear, from Lord Althorp.] It occurred to him that the 
Hon. and Learned Gent., when he said that he held a power in that House 
which was not to be controlled, either by the King, or the Lords, or the courts of 
law, or the judges, it occurred to him (Sir R. Peel) that he (Mr.O’Connell) ought, 
as his power was irresponsible, to temper its exercise with justice ; [cheers ;] 
and if he (Mr. O'Connell) said that the reports in the morning newspapers were 
notonly incorreet and ignorant, but also ‘designedly false.’ [Loud cries of 
hear, hear. ] 

Mr. O'CONNELL said that he had intended to confine himself to the reports 
in one paper only—{Oh, oh,] he meant The Tumes. 

Sir R. PEEL —Then, why commence his mation for bringing up the proprie- 
torof the Morning Chronicle? [Loud cries of hear, hear.] Now, he under- 
stood, that with the four papers against which he complained, some forty or filty 
gentlemen were connected—some holding commissions in the navy—several 
having got academical education,—some ef them practising barristers, and all 
moving in the rank of gentlemen, and they naturally felt sore atthe desig- 
nation of their reports, as deliberate falsehoods. [Loud cries of hear J 

Sir R. INGLIS said he could not but feel that the privileges of that House 
which authorized them to attack private persons, and then to act as judges in 
their own cause, which authorized them to punish summarily al! libels upon them- 
selves, and to vent, without fear or shame, libels upon others, were privileges 
which ought to be exercised with great caution. While we retain the power of 
punishing men thus summarily for libels on our proceedings, we should be cau- 


| tious how we proceeded in defending language which attacks the character and 


livelihood of those who are as entirely gentlemen as ourselves. [Hear, hear, 
hear 


lord ALTHORP feared the House would only involve itself in difficulty by 


| these proceedings. 


Mr O CONNELL intimated his intention of persisting in bringing the proprietors 
of the Times newspaper to the bar every time they published reports of the de- 
bates in that House. He called upon the speaker to state whether the publica- 
tion of the debates was not a breach of privilege t 

The SPEAKER replied in the affirmative, but appeared averse to the present 
proceedings. 

Mr. O'CONNELL asked whether there was any instances of the House re- 
fusing to take notice of a direct breach of privilege; for that he could find no 
such instance ? 

‘The Speaker said that if the Hon. and Learned Member had searched the 


| Journals of the House, and could find no such instance, he (the Speaker) would 


be sorry to say, off hand, that there had been such instances. He mighi state, 
however, that within his own recollection, and even during the time in which he 
had the honour of filling the chair, many debates had taken place, and the House 
had been occupied for hours in discussing whether, when complaints were made 


| of a breach of privilege, the House should visit such a breach of privilege mild- 


ly or severely, or whether it was such a breach of privilege as called for any in- 
terference on the part of that House—[hear, hear.] He did not say that in those 
discussions the privilege was ever called in question, but merely the expediency 
of interference on the part of the Huuse. 

The House then divided on the amendment—For discharging the order, 158 ; 
against it, 48; majority against Mr. O°Connell’s motion, 105. 

Upon our re-admission to the gallery the Serjeant announced that messengers 
from the House of Lords were in attendance. Before the messengers were 
called in, however, 

Mr. O'CONNELL rose, and said that he saw strangers in the gallery. 

Strangers were then ordered by the Speaker to withdraw, and we understood 
the House went into Committee on the Slavery Abolition Bill. Whilst the gal- 
lery was closed, 

Mr. Robinson gave notice that he should to-morrow submit a motion respecting 
the standing order for the exclusion of strangers. 


—_>— 
War-Offce, July 26.—3d Regt of Drag. Gds: Capt. J. Davis, from the bh. p. 
Unatt., to be Paymaster, v. C. J. Furlong, who exchs.—4th Regt. of Lgt. Drag : 
Lt. F. C. Fyers, from the 47th Regt.. to be Lt., v. W. Skipwith, who exchs.— 
Coldstream Regt of Ft. Gds: Capt. G. B. Mathew, from the 70th Regt., to be 
Lt. and Capt., v. Cotton, who exchs.—3d Regt. of Ft: Ens. S. Daniel to be 
Lt. by pur., v. M. C. Golden, who rets. ; O. N. Chatterton, Gent., to be Ens. by 
pur., v. Daniel —7th Do :—Sec. Lt. H. S. Kerr, from the 60th Regt., to be Lt. 
by pur.. v. the Earl of Rothes, who rets.—36th Do: Serj.-Maj. W. W. Clarke 
to be Adjt. with the rank of Ens., v J. D. H. Hay, who resigns the Adjtcy. only. 
—40th Do:—H. Giilman, Gent., to be Ens. by pur., v. H.'T. Bowen, who rets. 
—43 Do: Hon. C. R Westto be Ens. by pur., v. H. W. Bunbury, prom.— 
47th Do: Lt. W. Skipwith, from the 4th Lgt. Drags., to be Lt., v. F. C. Fyers, 
who exchs.—54th Do: Lt. P. Clarke to be Capt. without por., v. R. Stewart, 
dec.; Lt. R. T. R. Pattounto be Adyt., v. Clarke. prom. ; Eas. S. Reed to be 
Lt, v. Pattoun, app. Adjt. ; Cor. A. Macdonald, from the h. p. of the 15th Let. 
Diags., to be Ens., v. Reed.—55th Do: H. Edwards, Gent., to be Ens. by pur., 
v. A. Campbell, whose app. has not taken place.—60th Do: Capt. T. Crombie, 
from the 79th Regt , to be Capt., v. C. I. Churchill, who exchs. ; H Maitland, 
Gent., to be Sec. Lt. by pur., v. Kerr, prom. in the 7th Regt.—70th Do : Capt. 
W. Cotton, from the Coldstream Regt. of Ft. Gds, to be Capt., v. Mathew, 
who exchs.—79th Do; Capt. C. Churchill, from the 60th Regt., to be Capt., v. 
Crombie, who exchs —80th Do: Ens. J. Scully to be Lt. by pur., v. Thomas, 
who rets.; G. D. Pack, Gent. to be Ens. by pur, v. Scully. —Unatt —Ena. H. 
W. Bunbury, from the 43d Regt , to be Lt. by pur.—Memoranda.—The Chris- 
tiannames of Lt. Rowan, of the 58th Regt., are John Hill —Lt. J. R. Joyes, 
upon the h. p. of the 95th Regt., has been permitted to ret. from the service, by 
the sale of an Unatt. Comms., he having proceeded to the Colonies as a settler. 
Ofte of Ordnance, July 19, 1833.—Royal Regt. of Artillery —Second Capt. 
Hen. Pester to be Adjutant v. Saunders, who resigns the Adjutancy only , 2d 
Lieut. Chas. Cheetham to be Ist Lieut. v. Mallock, resigned 
Downing-sircet, July 20, 1833 —The King has heen graciously pleased to 
numinate and appoint Lieut Gen. Sir George Anson and Lieut. Gen. Sir John 
Ormsby Vandeleur, Knights Commanders of the Most Hon. Military Order of 
the Bath, to be Knights Grand Crosses of the said Order. 





Died, on Sunday evening last, R. M. Archbold, Esq. late of the Island of Porto Rico. 
Exchange at New York on London, 60 days, 8 a 3} per cent 
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We have no Jater intelligence than that derived from the London and Liv 


pool packets, which is to the 3lst July. 
These vessels, however, did not arrive early enough to enable us to state in 


er- 


279. 


of the Hon. Member met with no supporters in the House, and his motion for 
bringing the proprietors of the Times to the bar, was rejected by a large ma- 
jority. Still he was indomitable, and immediately after the vote was taken,,. 
caused all the Reporters to be removed from the gallery, upon declaring to the 
Speaker that “strangers were present,” which any Member is at any time at liberty 
todo. The Reporters of the ‘Times, however, feeling satisfied with the decision 
of the House in their favour, and knowing what Mr.O’Connell could do-by perse- 
vering in his complaints to the Speaker, that ** strangers were present,” resolved 
to report Mr. O'Connell's speeches as usual, dispensing at the same time with 
the Hon. Agitator’s apology, a condition which they had previously insisted on. 
This, of course, gave the victory to Mr. O'Connell, of which he is not a little 
proud, as was evinced by his remarks on the following day, when speaking of the 
West India Slave Bill. Itis said too, that Mr. Robinson withdrew his motion for 
a repeal of the standing order, which gave Mr. O'Connell so much advantage 
over his reporting opponents. We dare say his next letter to the people of le- 
land will give a fali and flaming account of his triumph. 

On the 23d of July Mr. Tennyson brought forward his motion for # repeal of 
the Septennial Act. It was opposed by Lord Althorp, not on the ground of 
principle, but on the inconvenience of the time and the lateness of the session at 
which it was offered. After some debate the motion was lost by a vote of 213 , 
to 164, leaving a majurity of 49. Mr. Tennyson did not insist upon annual Pare 
liaments—he merely moved for a repeal of the Septennial Act, leaving it to the 
House to fix a lesser term than seven years for the duration of future Parlia- 
ments. From the smallness of majority and the qualified opposition the proposal 
received, it is confidently expected that a similar motion will be carried at a fu- 
ture session, and the Opinion seems to be pretty general that five years will be 
substituted for seven. The objections to such a change are, in our opinion, but 
few, for it is well known that it rarely happens any Parliament sits during that 
period—the death of the Sovereign, or changes of the Cabinei occurring to give 
a premature exit to the House. The average duration is indeed rarely over 
three or four years, and the innovation now contemplated is one of those which 
may be safely made to gratify the wishes of the popular party. The Septennial 
act was originally a measure of the Whigs, and was adopted about a century 
ago, in order to render the present dynasty secure against the Tories of that day. 

A very important alteration has been made in the West India Slave Bill. The 
term of twelve years apprenticeship has been reduced to seven years. This al- 
teration was volunteered by Mr. Stanley, in consequence of a motion made by 
Mr. Buxton, which was lost by a sma!l majority. By this decision total emancipae 
tion will take place in 1840, throughout the British Colonies. We know not how 
this change will be received in the West Indies, but it is, at any rate, much to be 
regretted that his Majesty's ministers du not stand firm to their own propositions. 
It is impossible to say what further changes will be made. It is even attempt- 
ed toreduce the promised twenty millions to fifteen, and the point was un- 
der discussion when the last adyiees left London. We have given a sketch 
of the debate on the points just referred to—it will be of great importance 
to our Colonial readers. It is worthy of remark that Lord Howick is 
the constant and strenuous opposer of Mr. Stanley and the present Bill-— 
a bill which is approved of and defended by Earl Grey and the Cabinet—Lord 
Howick, then, being the son of the Premier, is in direct opposition to his father's 
This is not the only annoyance the Noble Earl meets with 
in his own family, for his brother-in-law, Mr. Ellice, occasionally speaks and votes ' 
Another relative, too—the Bishop of Hereford—now and then 
adopts a similar course in the Ilouse of Lords, and by his vote on the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury's motion, threw the Ministry into a minority on the Irish 
Charch Bill—the majority being only two. 


government. 


against him. 


The duration of Lord Grey's cabinet has received a respite from the success 
of this bill, because it was geucrally admitted that his Lordship had determined 
to stand or fallby it. Inthe present state of things, although it must be ad- 
mitted that the Whigs have lost much of their popularity, we are of opinion that 
it is better for Lord Grey to continue in office. The Whigs are completely 
severed from the Radicals, and any expectation of re-union is hopeless. ‘The 
Conservatives, on the other hand, are so omnipotent in the House of Lords, that 
they have at any and at all times the power of checking the dangerous innovations 
and experimental projects of their opponents, as was seen in the case of the 
above Bill. The Cabinet then possessing, as it does, a strong influence in the 
House of Commons, balances in a manner its weakness in the House of Lords, 
and neither branch, and neither party can therefore proceed to extreme measures, 
The supposed /iberalism of the Commons is counteracted by the conservativism, 
if we may use the word, of the Lords, and as the Ministersare no longer aided by 
the violence of the radicals, a better balance is preserved in all great national ques- 
tions. This state of things will explain why it is that the spirit of moderation and 
compromise has of late ran through all the measures of the Government. In the 
mean time the country is becoming more tranquil, trade is reviving, and national 
content returning. Tranquillity will continue to foster all these, while the over- 
throw of the Cabinet and a new election would only check them, and re- 
convulse the country. Agitation is the bane of every natiun, and it would show 
a sad want of public duty were the tory party now to exert their power, and 
re-kindle the mischiefs that have just passed us, merely for the purpose of oust- 
ing their enemies. _ 

The Queen of the Belgians has been delivered of a son and heir to the Bel- 
gian throne. This young Prince is to be called the Duke of Brabant. The 
John Bull newspaper, which puts its joke upon every thing, offers to bet ten 
crowns that the young Prince will never have one. 

The Factory Bill has been abandoned by its author, Lord Ashley, because the 
Government oppused the restrictions he wished to impose upon the task-masterg 
of the poor children. He therefore resigned the Bill into the hands of Lord 
Althorp. 

The American Monthly Magazine for September is just published, and is 

quite interesting. ‘This work is so fast improving, and indicates so much ability 
on the part of its conductors, that it bids fair to become one of the most success, 
ful works inthe country. 

Messrs. Prall & Lomas have issued the prospectus of a monthly work to be 
called “The City Hall Reporter and Law Magazine.” ‘There is certainly a 
field for such a publication, and if judiciously conducted, which we have no 
doubt it will be, it cannot fail to be successful. 

Mr. Tryone Power appeared on Thursday to an overflowing house, and was 
received with all the welcome and good feeling which distinguishes the New 
audiences. The style of his acting is eminently good, ard it is not merely the 
| Irish accent that Mr. P. gives us, but the Irishman himself His acting is, we 
| are happy to say, of the chaste School, and whoever expects to find in him the 
| broad and boisterous Irishinan, as commonly represented, will be disappointed. 
| The new piece in which he appeared (The Irish Ambassador) is excellent, and 

affords a fine specimen of Mr. Power's acting. His acting, indeed, is directed 

to the intellect of the audience, and not to the mere gratification of the vulgar 
| risibility of the gallery. Last night Mr P. appeared in the character of Dennis 
| Bruilgruddery, in the fine Comedy of John Bull. Mr. P., we believe it is gene- 

rally known, is a gentleman of literary attainments, and is the author of the 
| King's Secret, the Lost Heir, and other popular works. 

The Concert at Niblo’s, on Thursday evening, was numerously attended, and 
| went off with greater ec/at than ever. It was our old friend, Arthur Keene’s, 
| first appearance at these Concerts, and he must have been highly gratified at the 
warmth of his reception. He was much applauded throughout, and in his own 





they, naturally enough, considered that, as he did not like their reports, the best | the whole of our last edition, that the Irish Church Bill had passed the House of 


way wee not to report hime. _ Not to be veported, however, was a grester offence | Lords, which event took place on the 30th of July, upon the following vote .— | beautiful Song of * Here’s a Health to Thee, Tom Moore,” met with the hear- 





than to be ill reported ; and Mr. O'Connell, who had merely abused them for 
their incorrectness, moved the House, as we have stated, for their neglect. This 
brought the matter to issue, and the reporters of the Times declared in the 
columns of that paper on Friday morning that they would not report Mr. O’- 
Connell’s speeches again until he had made the amende honourable for the indig- 
nity he had cast upon their characters. As gentlemen charged with deliberate 
imposition, they were, perhaps, right—but, as reporters, they were wrong, for the 
public, who were thus made a party to the wrangle, ought not to have been per- 
mitted to suffer for Mr. O'Connell's intemperance. 

The Milesian lion was roused, and on Friday night Mr. O'Connell moved the 
House that the proprietors and printer of the Times be brought to the bar on 
Monday next for a breach of privilege. 

We derive the above details from the London Aélas. On the following 
Monday— 

Mr. O'CONNELL moved that James William Lawson and John Joseph Law- 
$0n should be called to she bar, 


| Contents, 135; Non Contents, 81: Majority in favour of the Bill, 54. This 
is a very handsome majority, when the strength of the tory party in that 


conjectures as to the ultimate success of the measure. The Lords were, with- 
out doubt, satisfied—or at least a sufficient number of them to give the above 
majority—that the withdrawal of the 147th clause was a sufficient concession 
on the part of the Ministry. We are glad the affair has been so amicably set- 
tled, and particularly as the great conservative principle of the inviolability of 
Ecclesiastical property, has been secured, by the withdrawal of the before- 
mentioned clause. It certainly cannot be said that the House of Peers mani- 
fested an insensibility to the wishes of the people in this instance. 

We have occupied a portion of this day’s impression with a brief account of 
Mr. O'Connell's dispute with the London Newspaper Reporters. The course 





branch of the legislature is considered, and proves that we were right in our | 





| tiest encore of the evening. ‘Tie distinguished vocalists who have been concerned 
| in giving this series of Concerts are about to separate. Mrs. Austin and Mr. 
| Jones are gone to Philadelphia, as is also Mr. Walton, for the purpose of appear- 
ing at Mr. Maywood’s Theatre, in Walnut-street. The Operatic season com- 
| mences there with the never failing Cinderella. The Tempest and the White 
| Lady are also likely to be produced. Mrs. Austin will return to New York and 
appear for a limited number uf nights, we understand, previous to her departure 
for New Orleans, where she is engaged to be in January. We are truly sorry 
to lose this delightful vocalist, and congratulate our friends in the south upon their 
acquisition. 


{ 


YOUNG LADY of highly respectable connexions, who has resided several 
years in the capital of Tuscany, is desirous of forming a class of 5 or 6 pupils, 
to be instructed in the French and Italian languages, and who will meet at the house 
of any one family, whose convenience might be promoted by such a plan. The most 
satisfactory references will be given, on application to the editor of this paper. 
ug. 31—2t. 








TOM CRINGLE’S LOG. 
RETURN FROM PANAMA. 

_On the 25th, at five in the evening, having had a strong current with us the 
whole way down, we arrived at Chagres once more. I found, in consequence of 
my letters, a boat from the Wave waiting for me; and to prevent unnecessary 
delay, I resolved to proceed with the canoe, along the coast to Porto Bello, as 
there was a strong weather current running, and no wind ; and, accordingly, we 
proceeded next morning, with the canoe in tow, but towards the afternoon it caine 
on to blow, which forced us once more into a small cove, where we remained 
for the night in a very uncomfortable situation, as the awning proved but an in- 
different shelter from the rain, that descended in torrents. 

We had made ourselves as snug as it was possible to be in such weather, un- 
der an awning of boat sails, and had kindled a fire in a tub at the bottom of the 
boat, at which we had made ready some slices of beef, and roasted some yams, 
and were, all hands, master and men, making ourselves comfortable witha glass 
of grog, when the warp by which we rode suddenly parted from a sudden puff of 
the wind that eddied down on us over the little cape, and before we could get 
the oars out, we were tailing on the beach at the opposite side of the small bay. 
However, we soon regained our original position, by which time all was calm 
again where we lay ; and this time we sent the end of the line ashore, and made 
it fast round a tree, and once more rode in safety. But I could not sleep, and 
the rain having ceased, the clouds broke away, and the moon once more shone 
oat cold, bright, and clear. Ihad stepped forward from under the temporary 
awning, and was standing on the thwart, looking out to windward, and endea- 
vouring to judge of the weather at sea, and as to whether it would be prudent to 
weigh before daylight, or remain where we were ; but all in the ofling, beyond 
the small headland, under the lee of which we lay, was dark and stormy water, 
and white-crested howling waves, while our snug little bay continued placid and 
clear, with the moonbeams dancing on the twinkling ripple, that was lap-lapping, 
and sparkling like silver on the snow-white beach of sand and broken shells ; 
while the hills on shore, that rose high and abrupt close to, were covered with 
thick jungle, from which, here and there, a pinnacle of naked grey rock would 
shoot up like a gigantic spectre, ora tall tree would cast its long vlack shadow 
over the waving sea of green leaves beneath. 

As the wind ‘was veering about rather capriciously, I was casting my eyes 
anxiously along the warp, to see how it bore the strain, when to my surprise it 
appeared to my eye to thicken at the end next the tree, and presently something 
like a screw, about a foot long, that occasionally shone like glass in the moon- 
light, began to move along the taught line, with a spiral motion. All this time 
one of the boys was fast asleep, resting on his folded arms on the gunwale, his 
head having dropped down on the stem of the buat. But one of the Spanish 
boatmen in the canoe that was anchored close to us, seeing me gaze at some- 
thing, had cast his eyes in the same direction—the instant he caught the object, 
he thumped with his palms on the side of the canoe—exclaiming in a loud 
alarmed tone—“ culebra—culebra,” “‘a snake. a snake,’’—on which the reptile 
made a sudden and rapid slide down the line towards the bow of the boat where 
the poor lad was resting his head, and immediately afterwards dropped into the 
Bea. 
The sailor rose and walked aft, as if nothing had happened, amongst his mess- 
mates, who had been alarmed by the Spanish canoeman, and [ was thinking little 
of the matter, when I heard some anxious whispering among them. 

“Fred,” said one of the men, “ what is wrong, that you breathe so hard ?” 

“ Why, boy, what ails you ” said another. 

“Something has stung me,’’ at length said the poor little fellow, speaking 
thick, as if he laboured under sore throat. The truth flashed on me, a candle 
was lit, and, on looking at him, he appeared stunned, complained of cold, and 
suddenly assumed a wild startled look. 

He evinced great anxiety and restlessness, accompanied by a sudden and se- 
Vere prostration of strength—still continuing to complain of great and increasing 
cold and chilliness, but he did not shiver. As yet no part of his body was swollen, 
except very slightly about the wound ; however, there was a rapidly increasing 
rigidity of the muscles of the neck and throat, and within half an hour after he 
was hit, he was utterly unable to swallow even liquids. The sinal! whip-snake, 
the most deadly asp in the whole list of nuxious reptiles peculiar to South Ame- 
Tica, was not above fourteen inches long; it had made four smal! punctures with 
its fangs, right over the left jugular vein, about an inch below the chin. There 
was no blood oozing from them, but a circle about the size of a crown-piece of 
dark red surrounded them, which gradually melted into blue at the outer rim, 
which again became fainter, until it disappeared in the natural colour of the skin. 
By the advice of the Spanish boatman, we applied an embrocation uf the leaves’ 
of the palma Christi, or castor oil nut, as hot as the lad could bear it, but we had 
neither oil nor hot milk to give internally, both of which they informed us often 
proved specifics. Rather than lie at anchor until morning, under these melan- 
choly circumstances, I shoved out into the rough water, but we made little of it, 
and when the day broke, I saw that the poor fellow’s fate was sealed. His yoice 
had become inarticulate, the coldness had increased, all motion in the extremi- 
ties had ceased, the legs and arms became quite stiff, the respiration slow and 
difficult, as if the blood had become coagulated, and could no longer circulate 
through the heart ; or as if, from some unaccountable effect of the poison on the 
nerves, the action of the former had been impeded ;—still the poor little fellow 
was perfectly sensible, and his eyes bright and restless. His breathing became 
still more interrupted—he could no longer be said to breathe, but gasped—and in 
half an hour, like a steam-engine, when the fire is withdrawn, the strokes or con- 
tractions and expansions of his heart became sluwer and slower, until they ceased 
altogether. 

From the very moment of his death, the body began rapidly to swell and be- 
come discoloured ; the face and neck, especially, were nearly as black as ink, 
within half an hour of it, when blood began to flow from the mouth, and other 
symptoms of rapid decomposition succeeded each other so fast, that by nine in 
the morning we had to sew him up in a boat sail, with a large stone, and launch 
the body into the sea. 

We continued to struggle against the breeze until eleven o'clock in the fore- 
noon of the 27th, when the wind again increased to such a pitch, that we had to 
cast off our tow, and leave her on the coast under the charge of little Reefpoint, 
with instructions to remain in the creek where he was, until the schooner picked 
him up—we then pushed once more through the surf for Porto Bello, where we 
arrived in safety at five P.M. Next morning at daylight we got under weigh, 
and stood down for the canoe, and having received the money on board, and the 
Spaniards who accompanied it, and poor mulo, we made sail for Kingston, Jamai- 
ca, and, on the 4th of the following month, we were off Carthagena once more, 
having been delayed by calms and light winds. ‘The captain of the port shoved 
out tous, and I immediately recognised him as the officer to whom poor old 
Deadeye once gave a deuced fright, when we were off the town, in the old 
Torch, during the siege, and about a fortnight before she foundered in the 
hurricane. 

We arrived at Kingston safe and sound, in the unusually short passage of six 
hours from the time we left Carthagena. Here the first thing I did was to call 
on some of my old friends, with one of whom I found a letter lying for me from 
Mr. Bang, requesting a visit at his domicile in St. Thomas in the Vale so soon 
as I arrived ; and through the extreme kindness of my Kingston ailies, I had, on 
my intentions of accepting it being known, at least half a dozen gigs offered to 
me, with servants and horses, and 1 don’t know what all. 1 made my selection, 
and had arranged to start at day dawn next morning, when a cousin of mine, 
young S , came in where I was dining, and said that his mother and the fa- 
mily had arrived in town that very day, and were bound on a picnic party next 
morning to visit the Falls in St. David's. I agreed to go, and to postpone my 
visit to friend Aaron for the present ; and very splendid scenery did we see: but 
as I had seen the Falls of Niagara, of course I was not astonished. There was 
a favourite haunt and cave of Three-fingered Jack shown to us, by the by, in the 
same neighbourhood, very picturesque and romantic ; but I was escorting my 
Mary, and the fine scenery and roaring waters, and all that sort of thing, were 
at this time thrown away on me. However, there was one incident amusing 
enough, which I must stop to relate. Mary and I had wandered away 
from the rest of the party, about a mile above the cascade, where the 
river was quiet and still, and divided into several tiny streams or pools, 
by huge stones that had rolled from the precipitous banks down into its 
channel, when on turning an angle of the rock, we came unexpectedly on 
my old ally Whiffle, with a cigar in his mouth, seated on a cane-buttoumed 
chair, close to the brink of the water, with a little low table at his right 
hand, on which stood a plate of cold meat, over which his black servant held a 
green branch, with which he was brushing the flies away, while a large rummer 
of cold brandy grog was immersed in the pool at his feet, covered up with a cool 
plantain leaf. He held a long fishing-rod in his hands, eighteen feet at the short- 
est, fit to catch salmon with. which he had to keep nearly upright, in order to let 
his hook drop into the pool, which was not above five feet wide—I would as soon 
have thought of angling for gold fich in my aunt's glass globe—and there he sat 

fishing with great complacency. However, he seemed a little put out when we 

came up. ‘Ah, Tom, how do you do !—Miss, your most obsequious—no rain 
—mullet deucedly shy, Tom—ahb ! what a glorious nibble—there—there again—- 

I have him ;” and, sure enough, he had hooked a fine mountain mullet. weighing 

about a pound and a half, and in the ecstacy of the moment, and his hurry to 

land him handsomely, he regularly capsized in his chair, upset the roammer of 
brandy grog and table and al! the rest of it. We had a good laugh, and then re- 
joined our party, and that evening we all sojourned at Lucky Valley, a splendid 

coffee estate, with a most excellent man and an exceedingly obliging fellow, for a 

landlord. 

: Next day we took a long ride, to visit a German gentleman, who had succeeded 

in a wonderful manner in taming fish. He receivedus very hospitably, and after 
















the clearest water. € 
tered the garden, but gradually widened, from a dam with stakes at the top having 
been erected at the lower part of it, until it becamea pool twelve feet broad, and 
four feet deep, of the most beautiful crystal-clear water that can be imagined, 
with the margin on both sides fringed with the fairest flowers that Europe or the 
tropics could afford. We all peered into the stream, but could see nothing ex- 
cept an occasional glance of a white scale or fin now and then.—‘ Liverpvol hd 
shouted the old German, who was doing the honours,—“ Liverpool, come bring 
de food for de fis.” Liverpool, a respectable-looking negro. approached, and 
stooping down at the water's edge, held a piece of roasted plantaiu close to the 
surface of it. In_an instant, upwards of a hundred mullet, large fine fish, some 
of them above a foot long, rushed from out the dark clear depths of the quiet 
pool, and jumped, and walloped, and struggled for the food, although the whole 
party was standing,close by. Several of the ladies afterwards tried their hand, 
and the fish, although not apparently quite so confident, after a tack here and a 
tack there, always in the end came close to and made a grab at what was held to 
them. 

That evening I returned to Kingston, where I found an order lying for me to 
repair as second lieutenant on board the Firebrand once more, and to resign the 
command of the Wave to no less a man than Moses Yerk, esquire ; and a happy 
man was Moses, and a gallant fellow he proved himself in her, and he earned lau- 
rels and good freights of specie, and is now comfortably domiciled amongst his 
friends. 

The only two Waves, that I suecessfully made interest at their own request to 
get back with me, were Tailtackle, and little Reefpoint. 

Time wore on—days and weeks and months passed away, during which we 
were almost constantly at sea, but incidents worth relating had grown scarce, as 
we were now in piping times of peace, when even a stray pirate had become a 
rarity, and a luxury denied to all but the small craft people. On one of our 
cruizes however, we had been working up all morning to the southward of the 
Pedro shoals, with the wind strong at east, a hard fiery sea-breeze We had hove 
@bout, some three hours before, and were standing in towards the land, on the 
starboard tack, when the look-out at the mast-head hailed. 

‘The water shoals on the weather bow, sir ;” and presently, ‘‘ breakers right 
ahead.” 

“Very well,” I replied—* all right.” ; 

“ We are nearing the reefs, sir,” said I, walking aft and addressing Captain 
N ; * shall we stand by to go about, sir?” 

“« Certainly—heave in stays as soon as you like, Mr. Cringle.” 

At this moment the man aloft again sung out—“ There's a wreck on the wea- 
thermost point of the long reef, sir.” 

** Aye! what does she look like 2” P 

“T see the stumps of two lower masts, but the bowsprit is gone, sir—I think 
she must be a shooner, or a brig, sir.”’ 

The captain was standing by, and looked up to me, as I stood on the long 
eighteen at the weather gangway. 

“Is the breeze not too strong, Mr. Cringle '” 

I glanced my eye over the side—* Why, no, sir—a boat will live wel! enough 
—there’s not so much sea as in shore here.” 

“Very well—haul the course up, and heave to.” 

It was done. 

“ Pipe away the yawlers, boatswain’s mate.” ; 

The boat over the lee-quarter was lowered, and I was sent to reconnol- 
tre the object that had attracted our attention. As we approached, we 
passed the floating swollen carcasses of several bullocks, and some pieces 
of wreck; and getting into smooth water under the lee of the reef, we 
pulled up under the stern of the shattered hull which lay across it, and scrambled 
on deck by the boat tackles, that hung from the davits, as if the jolly-boat had 
recently been lowered. The vessel was a large Spanish schooner, apparently 
about one hundred and eighty tons burden, nearly new ; every thing strong and 
well fitted about her, with a beautiful spacious flush-deck, surrounded by high 
solid bulwarks. All the boats had disappeared; they might either have been 
carried away by the crew, or washed overboard by the sea. Both masts were 
gone about ten feet above the deck ; which, with the whole of their spars and 
canvass, and the wreck of the bowsprit, were lumbering and rattling against the 
lee-side of the vessel, and splashing about in the bioken water, being still attach- 
ed to the hull, by the standing rigging, no part of which had been cut away. 
The mainsail, foresail, fore-topsail, fore-topmast-staysail, and jib were all set, so 
she must most likely have gone on the reef, either under a press of canvass in 
the night, in ignorance of its vicinity, or by missing stays. 

She lay on her beam-ends across the coral rock, on which there was about 
three feet water where shallowest. She had fallen over to leeward, presenting 
her starboard broadside to the sea, which surged along it in a slanting direction. 
while the lee gunwale was under water. The boiling white breakers were 
dashing right against her bows, lifting them up with every send, and thundering 
them down again against the flint-hard coral spikes, with a loud gritting rumble , 
and every now and then the sea made a fair breach over them, flashing up over 
the whole deck aft to the taffril, in a snow storm of frothy flakes. Forward in 
the bows there lay, in one horrible fermenting and putrifying mass, the carcasses 
of about twenty bullocks, part of her deck-load of cattle, rotted into one hideous 





"=. THE LOVERS OF THE BEAUTIFUL AND THE RARE.—It is here- 
by offered at a private sale, the Arms with its appendages formerly belonging to the 
Grand Vizier Redschid Pacha, in the last Turkish war against the Albanians, (the 
pew of which can be certified by the proprietor) : consisting of'a splendid Turkish sa- 
re and Damascus blade, decorated with worked silver, with a Turkish superscription 
in gold. A Stiletto also of real Damascus blade, ancient manufacture, decorated with 
silver gilded and manufactured after the ancient. A Turkish Sash, in silk worked in 
gold, very long. A ‘Turkish Pipe, with two bowls, with an amber mouth piece, richly 
gilt—two white Pocket Handkerchiefs, of a variety of colours, richly embroidered in 
gold, after the Turkish fashion, surrounded with Turkish characters—also a rich Tur- 
kish Watch Chain, finely embroidered in massive gold, the last of which were made 
by the ladies of the Court of the aforesaid Vizier. the whole can be seen at Mrs. 
Adams, No. 88 Canal street, between the hours of 10 A. M. and 4 in the afternoon. 
Price, $1,000. [Aug. 31, Lt.] 


YMNASTIC EXERCISES.—Fuller’s New York Gymnasium, 29 Ann-street, 
Certificates from the first Physicians of the country, and from the President and 
Faculty of Columbia College, particularly recommending these exercises, may be 
seen at the gymnasium, where a card of regulations and terms may be had. 
Fencing and Sparring taught upon the most approved prfnciples. 











J15—6m. 


AMILY BOARDING HOUSE.—Private families and gentlemen visiting York, 
will find this establishment unequalled for salubrity of climate, convenience to Go- 
vernment House, Public Offices, and the College. 
York, U. C., July 21, 1833.—Aug. 3—3 mo. 


BYRNE, wholesale dealer and manufacturer of Quills and Wafers, No. 60 
e@ William street, New York. [Jan. 6. 


FFIDAVITS to hold to bail in England, and Proofs of debt and Fowers of At- 
torney to receive dividends, &c. in the form prescribed by the English Bank- 
rupt Law, drawn at the Office of A. S. Garr, Solicitor, Counsellor, and Public No- 
tary, No. 7, Nassau-street. ‘ 
Powers of Attorney, Wills, Conveyances,Mortgages, and other instruments affect 
mg property in Spanish America, drawn in the language, and according to the legal 
forms of those countries, at the same place, 


BAn ONTARIO STEAM-BOA T—NOTICE,.—The splendid low pressure 
steamer, Great Britain, Capt. Whitney, 550 tons, engine one hundred and eighty 
horse power, will, during the present season, leave Prescot every Wednesday morn- 
ing, for Niagara, calling at Brockville, Kingston, Cobourg, Port Hope, and York : will 
leave Niagara every Saturday afternoon for Prescot, calling at Oswego (state of 
New York), Kingston, and Brockville. For freight or passsge apply to Mr. Marilly, 
at the steam-boat office, Prescot, or atthe steam-boat office, Pavilion Hotel, Niagara 
Falls, U. C. [June 29—3m.] W.P. WALTER, Agent. 


pre LAKE, New Steam boat Geneva, Capt. H. S. Evans, leaves Geneva 
every morning at 6 o’clock A. M. for the head of the Lake, and returns in the 
afternoon of the same day. This boat has been fitted up and furmished in the most 
costly style. 

Minute attention will be paid to the table, and the bar supplied with the finest wines. 

For a description of the interesting objects and beautiful scenery on the shores of 
this Lake, the Travellers Guide for 833, page 220; also Ray’s Poems on the beauties 
of Seneca Lake. June 22—6m. 


NV RS. O'SULLIVAN ADDICKS’ ACADEMY, No. 52 Varick-street, St. 
John’s Park, New-York.— Beard and Instruction, comprising English, Greek, 
Latin, and French Languages, Writing, Arithmetic, Mathematics, Drawing, Geogra- 
phy, Astronomy, the Use of the Globes, History, Belles Lettres, and Needlework, per 
Quarter, $100, Extern Scholars, $60. 
ADDITIONAL CHARGES. 




















Music, five lessons per week..............-- $ 
Dancing, | and a half quarters eyery year.... 18 00---Entrance $5 
lee G6 PRGRD Ss 6.05 cuivsicns se b00wd bas ceive ive 5 00 
Use of Harp...... 60 6n1b660b0Ks 6seenes -.--- 8 00---Chords $3 
WEEN 5 5 1040 .enentheaadiensheaieena ton 7 00 
Stationaries, Crayons, and Drawing Paper.. 2 50 
de. MSNA Pe - 400 
Ditto in the bed-room, for Boarders.......... 3 00 
German, Spanish, or Italian........ UP at 12 00 


The Young ladies to be furnished with Bed and Bedding, Towels, Silver Mug, 
Knife and Fork. 

No Pupil received for a less term than one year. 

a Vacation commences on the Ist of August, and terminates on the 15th of Sep- 
tember. 

Quarters commence on the Istday of September, twenty-third of November, six- 
teenth of February, and eleventh of May ; but Pupils are received at any intermediate 
perm ds, the proportion of the quarter only being charged.--A Quarter's notice required 

fore the removal of any Pupil. 

No deduction is made for absence or Vacation. 


SELECT BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL. 
No. 7 Beaver Street. 
EV. R. TOWNSEND HUDDART, MASTER. Vacation will end Saturday, 
August 3st. Punctual attendance on the ensuing Monday is requested, as the 
classes will be organized immediately after. 
(CIRCULAR.) 

The Patrons and Friends of this Establishment are respectfully informed. that find- 
ing his present location so well suited for a school, and its contiguity to the Battery so 
very desirable for boarders, Mr. Huddart has taken the premises for a term of years, 
and has erected at the rear of the dwelling house a spacious building for his school, 
calculated by its extent and convenience to afford great additional advantages to his 

upils. There will now be separate rooms for the departments of Modern Languages, 
awing, Mathematics, Writing, &c.—which heretofore, owing to want of accomoda- 
tion, were subject to constant interruption and annoyance. 

The plan, arrangements, and discipline of this Seminary, have been before the pub- 
lic for two years: to the judgment therefore of that portion acquainted with them he 
respectfully appeals as to whether his exertions for the improvement and welfare of 
those committed to his charge, have realized their expectations—but to such as may 
be alike unacquainted with the Principal—or his system of education,he would submit 








lump, with the individual bodies of the poor brutes almost obliterated and un- 
distinguishable, while streams of decomposed animal matter was ever and anon 
flowing down to ieeward, although as often washed away by the hissing waters. 
But how shall I describe the scene of horror that presented itself in the after | 
part of the vessel, under the lee of the weather bulwarks ! 

There, lashed to the ring-bolts, and she!tered from the sun and sea by a piece | 
of canvass, stretched across a broken oar, lay, more than half naked, the dead | 
bodies of an elderly female, and three young women ; one of the latter with two 
dead children fastened by handkerchiefs to her waist, while each of the other | 
two had the corpse of a dead infant firmly clasped in her dead arms. 

It was the dry season, and as they lay in the wake of the windward ports, ex- 
posed to a thorough draft of air, and were defended from the sun and the spray, | 
no putrefaction had taken place . the bodies looked like mummies, the shrunken | 
muscles, and wasted features, being covered with a hard dry horny skin like | 
parchment ; even the eyes remained full and round, as if they had been covered | 
over with a hard dim scale. On looking down into the steerage, we saw another | 
corpse, that of a tall young slip of a Spanish girl, surging about in the water, | 
which reached nearly to the deck, with her long black hair floating and spread out | 
all over her neck and bosom, but it was so offensive and decayed, that we were | 
glad to look another way. There was no male corpse to be seen, which, coupled 
with the absence of the boats, evinced but too clearly that the crew had left them 
on the wreck to perish. There was a small round-house on the after part of the | 
deck, in which we found three other women alive, but wasted to skeletons. We 
took them into the hoat, but one died in getting her over the side, the other two | 
we got on board, and I am glad to say, that they both recovered. For two days 
neither could speak; there seemed to be some rigidity about the throat and 
mouth that prevented them; but at length the youngest—(the other was her 
servant)—a very handsome woman, became strong enough to tell us, ‘that it 
was the schooner Caridad that we had boarded, bound from Kio de la Hache to 
Savana la Mar, where she was to have discharged her deck-load of cattle, and 
afterwards to have proceeded to Batabano, in Cuba. She had struck, as I sur- | 
mised, in the night, about a fortnight before we fell in with her; and next morn- 
ing, the crew and male passengers took to the boats, which with difficult¥ con- | 
tained them, leaving the women with a promise to come back that evening, with 
assistance from the shore, but they never appeared, nor were they ever after 
heard of.” And here the poor thing cried as if her heart would break. “ Even 
my own Juan, my husband, left me and my child to perish on the wreck. Oh 
God! oh God! I could not have left him!” 

There had been three families on board with their servants, who were emigra- 
ting to Cuba, a!l of whom had been abandoned by the males, who, as already re- 
lated, must in all human probability have perished after their unmanly desertion. 
As all the provisions were under water, and could not be got at, the survivors 
had subsisted on raw flesh so long as they had strength to cut it, or power to 
swallow it ; and, strange to tell, no sea-bird ever came near them. 

It were harrowing to repeat the heart-rending description given by this poor 
creature, of the sickening of the heart when the first night fell, and still no 
tidings of the boats; the second sun set—still the horizon was speckless; the 
next dreary day wore to an end, and three innocent helpless children were dead 
corpses; on the fourth, madness seized on their mothers, and—but I will not 
dwell on such horrors. 

WAR ROR B kB. 

ME. GIBSON, from Edinburgh, will resume her Boarding and Day School for 

young Ladies (428 Broome street, New York,) on the 9th September. 
[Aug, 31—2t.] 

NIVERSITY OF THE STATE OF NEW_ YORK.—College of Physi- 

cians and Surgeons.—T wenty-seventh Session.—The Lectures of this Institution 

will commence on the first Monday in November, and continue for four months. Ex- 
pense for the whole course, $100—Matriculation fee, $5. 

JOHN AUGUSTINE SMITH, M. D., Anatomy and Physiology- 

ALEXANDER H. STEVENS, M. D., Surgery. 

JOSEPH M. SMITH, M. D., Theory and Practice of Physic. 


EDWARD DELAFIELD, M. D., Obstetrics, and the Diseases of Women and 
Children. 


JOHN B. BECK, M.D., Meteria Medica and Medical Jurisprudence. 
JOHN TORREY, M. D., Chemistry and Botany. 
VALENTINE MOTT, M. D., Operative Surgery, with Surgical and Pathological 


| 




















Anatomy. 
ALFRED C. POST, M. D., Demonstrator. 
JOHN AGUSTINE SMITH, M. D., Pres’t. 
By order, NICOLL D. DERING, M. D., Registrar. | 


Aug, 31—4t, | 


J.K. Paulding, Esq. Whitehall-street. 


the following list of references to the parents and guardians of children at present under 

his care from any of whom Mr. Huddart feels assured will be obtained a satisfactory 

account of the establishment over which he presides. - 

William Bard, Esq. Dey street. Rev. J. M. Wainwright, D. D. Rector st. 

Peter A. Jay, Esq, Broadway. Rev. John Bristed, Bristol, R. 1. 

Isaac Lawrence, Esq. do. Lewis Curtis, Esq. Bowl’g Green. 

Saml B. Ruggles, Esq. do. John Lorimer Graham, Esq. Fulton street- 

J. Schermernorn, Esq. do. Murray Hoffman, Esq. N. Moore street. 

Isaac Jones, Jr. Esq. do. Daniel Lord, jr. Esq. Franklin st. 

James A. Moore, Esq. do. Smyth W. Anderson, Esq. College Place. 

Mrs. John Wells, Murry-street. Jolin Lloyd, Esq. Beaver street, 

Mrs. Lynch, 513 Broadway. John D. Campbell, Esq. Liberty street. 

Mrs. Blackwell, State street. Henry Eagle, Esq. Broadway. 

Mrs. Gillespie, Murray street. Archibald Rogers. Esq. Battery Place. 

Benjamin Aymar, Esq. State st. Dr. Neilson, Greenwich street. 

Geo. Jones, Esq. do. John I. Mumford, Esq. Dey st. 

Wn. B. Astor, Esq. Broadway. J. Green Pearson, Esq. Broadway. 

L. P. De Luze, Esq. Greenwich st. Eben Irving, Esq. Bridge st. 

Fred, Depeyster, Jr. Esq. Pine st. Mrs. Cruger, Shippan, Stamford, Con. 

Reuben Withers, Esq. Greenwich st. Wm. E, Wilmerding, Esq. Hudson Street. 

Capt. Walton, H. B. M. N., Houston|John Fleming, Esq. Pres’t. Mechanics’ 
street. Bank. 

Edward Dunham, Esq. 3d avenue. Jas. W. Gerard, Esq. Chamber st. 

Peter I. Nevius, Esq. Pear! st. 

O. Mauran, Esq. Le Roy Place. And, Foster, Esq. Bowling Green. 

Mrs. Callender, 65 Greenwich st. Alderman Sharpe, Nassau st. 

Charles March, Esq. Warren st. Lyman Betts, Een. Pearl st, 

James Duane Livingston, Esq. Staats-|Jno. Van Nostrand, Esq. Morris st. 
burg, N.Y. Maturin Livingston. Evq. Leonard street. 
From the above list, there are few parents who cannot select some one reference, 

personally known to them, and it is with the hope that those intending to place their 

sons at school in the city will do so, that Mr. H. has inserted such a numerous list. 
TERMS—For day pupi's, $20 per quarter, including Spanish with the Greek, 





| Latin, Mathematical and English courses. French, Drawing, and Italian, are extra 


charges. 
For boarders the charge is $400 per annum, which includes all expenses whatever, 


| except books, clothes, or medical advice. There are now two vacancies in this latter 


department, which is limited to 14 boys. A prospectus containing full particulars of 
the school, plan, &c. &c. may be obtained on application at the residence of the Prin- 


| cipal, in Beaver street, within two doors of the Bowling Green. 


At present engaged in this establishment are— 
Rev. R. TOWNSEND HUDDART, Master, 
Assisted in the Classical department by Mr. H. W. Herperr. 
i English and Mathematical department by Mr. A. D. Parrerson. 
Spanish—Don Miever Caprera DE NEVAREZ, Professor of the Spanish tan- 
guage and literature in the University of the city of New York, and Member of 
the Atheneum at Madrid. 
French—Mon. 8. ALEXANDRE DevouTre, Graduate of the Academy of Paris. 
Drawmg—Signor Anron1o MARTINO. 
Writing and Book-keeping—Mr. L. F, Brace. | 
The Gymnasium, which is as extensive as any in the city, will be placed as here- 
tofore, under the direction of Mr. Fuller, who will attend from 12 to 1 o’clock to give 
instruction in the exercises during that hour, [Aug. 17—4t 


NEW-YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. 





Ships. Masters. | Daysof Sailing from{ Days J es from 
‘ew= York. avre. 

No, 1. France, E. Funk, |Dec. 1, April f, Aug. 1,|Jan. 24,May 24,Sept.24 
2. Sully, C.A.Forbes} “ 8, “ 8, ‘ 8,j/Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. 1, 
3. Francois Ist, W.WiPohl “16, .% 16,, *.16) * Gy 4 8% . 8, 
4. Rhone, J. Rockett, | ‘24, “24 24) “ 16, “ 16, “ 16, 
1, New Ship, J. Clark, |Jan. 1,May 1,Sept.1,| “* 24, “ 24, “ 24, 
2. Formosa, W.B.Orne,| “ 8, “ 8, “ 8,/Mar.1, July 1, Nov. 1, 
3. Manchester, Weiderholdt} “ 16, “ 16, “ 16.| *-¢:* 8 ¢ 4@, 
4. New Ship, H.Robinson, “ 24, 24, “ 24,| “ 16, “ 16, * 16, 
1. Chas. Carroll, |W. Lee, Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. 1} “ 24, “ 24, “ 24, 
2. Charlemagne, Pierce, a 8, ae y : April 1, Aug. l, Dee. I, 
3. New Ship, ° . 16, se 16, 16 8, 8, 8, 
4. Poland, Richardson,} ‘** 24, ‘* 24, “ 244 “ 16, * 16, “ 16, 
1. Erie, J. Funk Mar. 1, July 1, Nov.1,) “ 24, “ 24, “ 24, 
2. Albany, Hawkins, “« g, “ 8 “ 8,,|May 1, Sept.1, Jan. 1, 
3. Havre, Depeyster, 6 6 TMP AG oF a. 6. 7? 8 
4, Henri lV. U. Castofl e214,“ 24, 42h) * 26, ¢ 1 * HM, 








Passage in the cabin to or from Havre one hundred and forty dollars, including beds, 
bedding, wine, and stores of every description. 

Consignees at Havre of the Packets sailing the Ist of the month from Havre—E . 

Quesnel, L’Aine. y 
Consignees do do do 8th do Pitray, Viel. & Co 
do do do do 16th do Wells and Green. 

Agents at New York—J. J. Boyd, No. 49 Wall-street, C. Bolton, Fox and Living 

ston, No. 42 Broad-street, Wm. Whitlock, Jr., 46 South-street, 


fix 


by 


